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LIFE OF MACHIAVEL. 


and Cesar Borgia. .The first, by the proper exertion of great abilities, 
became duke of Milan, and what he had acquired with infinite labour he 
retained with little difficulty. On the other hand Cesar Borgia (called by 

the vulgar Duke Valentine) acquired his dominion through the fortune of { C Z 


his father, by whose death he was deprived of it notwithstanding he did 4 
every thing that a prudent and able man could do to secure the possession * HE SY 


which he had obtained by the arms and fortune of another. For though, 
as has been already said, he who does not lay his foundations before hand, 
may by dint of great ability lay them afterwards, yet it must be with the 
most extreme labour on the part of the architect and with the greatest dan- 
ger to the building. Whvever considers the whole progress of the duke 
will see what great foundations he laid for future power. Ido not think it 
at all irrelevant or superfluous to enter into the detail of his actions; for I 
know not how better to instruct A PRINCE than by his example, and if in the 
issue he was unsuccessful, this is not to be imputed to his misconduct, but 
to the extraordinary malignity of his fortune. 

‘¢ Alexander VI. in endeavouring to aggrandize the duke his son, had 
many immediate and probable future difficulties toencounter. In the first 
place he saw no means of making him master of any state independent of 
the church, and he knew also that the duke of Milan and the Venetians 
would not permit a dismemberment of the ecclesiastical states, because 
Faenza and Rimini were already under the protection of the latter. He 
saw besides that the arms of Italy, and those in particular that were capa- 
ble of doing him any material service, were in the hands of those persons 
who were particularly interested in opposing any extension of the papal 


power, such as the Ursini, the Colonni, and their followers, on whom he. 
could place no dependance. It became therefore necessary to break these 


connexions and attachments, and to throw the Italian states into confu- 
sion, that he might securely make himself master of some of them... This 
was not difficult, because it happened that the Venetians, moved by other 
causes, were endeavouring to introduce the French into Italy, and the 
pope not only did not oppose this, but dissolved the marriage between 
Louis XII. and his first wife on purpose to facilitate it. The king of 
France therefore entered Italy by the aid of the Venetians and with the 





cupation, but if it fell to the ground, that he would become a soldier. The 
hatchet'fell, and Jacomuzio was soon drilled into one of the first generals 
of the age. Like most military men, he became ferocious and overbearing, 
and the nickname of Sforza was given him from his continually talking of 
rapine and carnage, and employing no argument but force. This name, 
originally a term of reproach, soon became one of the most illustrious of 
Italy. 


VOL. VII. 
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assent of Alexander, and no sooner did he arrive at Milan than he assisted 
the pope in his enterprise in Romagna, who obtained instant possession of 
it in consequence of the reputation he derived from his alliance with the 
king. 

‘The duke having thus acquired Romagna and defeated the Colonna, 
two things impeded his future, and even rendered his present, conquests 
insecure; the one the little faith he could repose in his army, the other the 
uncertainty of the French; that is, he feared lest the arms of Ursini, of 
which he had availed himself, not only should refuse to acquire him any 
more dominions, but that they should even deprive him of what he had al- 
ready acquired, and he had similar ground of apprehension with respect to 
the king of France. Of the disposition of the Ursini he already posses- 
sed evidence in the coldness with which they attacked Bologna after the 
capture of Faenza. Of the disposition of Louis he was not less certain, 
having been compelled by him, after conquering the duchy of Urbino, to 
desist from any attempt on Tuscany. For these reasons the duke was de- 
termined not to depend any longer on the fortune or arms of others. 

‘“‘ The first step he took after this resolution was to weaken the party of 
the Ursini and Colonni in Rome by gaining over all their powerful adhe- 
rents. Some of them he appointed to offices about his person, others he 
bribed by pensions, among others he distributed titles and honours with a 
lavish hand; and to others he gave commands and governments, so that in 
a few months all affection to their party was extinguished, and they be- 
came wholly attached to the duke. After this he waited for an opportu- 
nity te destroy the Ursini (having already disabled the Colonni) which 
soon presented itself and of which he made good use: for the Ursini percei- 
ving, though late, that the aggrandisement of the duke and of the church 
was ruinous to them, convened an assembly of their friends at Magione in 
the territory of Perugia. The consequence of this was the rebellion of 
Urbino and commotions in Romagna, which the duke with infinite risk and 
peril at length quelled through the assistance of the French. The duke 
having thus established his reputation was still doubtful of the French: 
and in order not to be obliged to put their fidelity to the proof, he had re- 
course to artifice, and knew so well how to dissemble that a reconciliation 
took place between him and the Ursini through the medium of Paolo one 
ofthat family. When this was done he took care to lull them into a fatal 
security by presents of robes, money and horses, and so great was his ad- 
dress, and so profound their security, that they trusted themselves in ‘his 
hands at Sinigalia, where they were all put todeath. The heads of the 
party being thus destroyed, and the inferior partisans having transferred 
their attachment to him, the duke had laid a tolerably good foundation for 
future power, being in possession of Romagna and the duchy of Urbino, and 
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having gained the hearts of the inhabitants, who already tasted the good 
effects ofhis government. I shall dwell particularly on this part, as I think 
it well worth the attention and imitation of others. 

‘‘ When the duke took possession of Romagna he found that it had been 
hitherto governed by petty lords who had employed themselves more in 
robbing than in governing their subjects, and had sown among them dis- 
cord rather than union, so that the whole country teemed with robbers, 
feuds, and every species of anarchy necessarily consequent on a weak ad- 
ministration. In order to restore peace to this distracted country and 
to render it obedient to the arms of the monarch, he thought it necessary 
to constitute a good government; he therefore appointed Remiro d’Orco, 
a man, severe but full of energy, and gave him the most ample power: this 
man in a short time, and with great reputation to himself, restored the bles- 
sings of peace and union to the country. When this was done the duke 
took away this excessive power, lest it should become odious to his new 
subjects; he established a civil tribunal in the centre of the country head- 
ed by a worthy magistrate, and at which every town had its own proper 
advocate; being aware that the severities which had already taken place 
had generated odium against him, in order to destroy this impression and 
entirely gain their hearts, he determined to show them that if cruelties had 
been committed they proceeded not from his orders but from the savage 
nature of his minister. Having arrested him therefore on this account, 
he one morning caused him to be cut in two in the public square of Ce- 
sena, and to be exposed with part ofa gibbet and a bloody knife at his side. 
The ferocity of which spectacle gave the people a joy mixed with dread, 
and satisfaction mingled with stupor. 

‘‘ But to return where we broke off. The duke finding himself very 
powerful, and in part secure from present danger, by having arms in his 
own hands, ‘and by having, in a great measure, destroyed those of the 
neighbouring powers who could hurt him, saw that France was the only 
obstacle to his future conquests, for he well knew that Louis, perceiving 
though late, his error, would no longer render him assistance. For this 
reason he began to seek new assistance, and to waver with respect to 
France, which he manifested when the French advanced into the kingdom 
of Naples against the Spaniards, who were besieging Gaeta. It was his 
intention wholly to have secured himself against the French, and this he 
would have easily done if Alexander had lived. Such were his arrange- 
ments in the present state of affairs, but with respect to future circum- 
stances he had great cause for doubt and anxiety. In the first place he 
had reason to fear lest the next successor to the papal throne should not be 
his friend, and should resume such of the ecclesiastical possessions as 
Alexander had given him. This he strove to obviate in four different 
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ways: first, by exterminating the whole race of those princes whose do- 
minions he had seized, in order that the future pope might have no appeal 
made for his interference. Secondly, by gaining over all the principal 
men of Rome, that by their assistance he might keep the future pope in 
check. Thirdly, by acquiring as much interest as possible in the College 
cf Cardinals. Fourthly, by acquiring so much power during the life of 
the present pope, that he might be able of himself to withstand the first at- 
tack at least of the future pope. 

‘¢ Of these four things he had brought three to bear at the time of Alex- 
ander’s death, and even the fourth he had nearly accomplished; for he 
caused the assassination of as many as possible of the dethroned princes; 
very few of their race escaping; he gained over the chief men of Rome, 
and he acquired great influence in the conclave. With respect to the ac- 
quisition of fresh power, he formed the design of becoming master of Tus- 
cany, was actually in possession of Perugia and Piombino, and had become 
protector of Pisa. And when he had no longer occasion to keep terms 
with the French, that is, when they were driven out of Naples by the 
Spaniards, and when both parties needed his assistance, he threw of the 
mask and became sovereign of Pisa. After this Lucca and Sienna soon 
yielded, partly through envy of the Florentines and partly through fear. 
The case of the Florentines seemed desperate, and had he succeeded 
against them, even if his success had been deferred till the last year of 
Alexander’s life, he would have acquired so much additional strength and 
so much renown, that he might have rested secure in his own strength 
without at all depending on the assistance of others. 

‘But Alexander died five years after his son had drawn the sword. 
and left him firmly established in Romagna alone, in insecure possession 
‘of his other conquests, placed between two powerful hostile armies, and 
attacked by a singular and dangerous distemper. Yet so great was the 
energy of the duke, so well was he acquainted with the arts of gaining the 
affections of some and ruining others, and so massy were the foundations 
he bad laid in such a short space of time, that if he had not had these ar- 
mies to contend with, if he had not been paralized by illness, he would 
have surmounted every difficulty. That he laid a good foundation is clear 
from these circumstances: Romagna waited more than a month for his ar- 
rival; in Rome, though half dead, he remained secure, and though the 
Baglioni, the Vitelli, and the Ursini came to that city, they could form no 
party against him. Though he could not place the tiara where he pleased, 
he prevented it from decking the brow of an enemy. Ifat the death of 
Alexander he himself had not been enervated by disease, all would have 
been well. He himself told me the very day Julius I. was elected, that 
he had long foreseen and guarded against every event te which the death 
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LIFE OF MACHIAVEL. 


of his father might give rise, except that he might at such a juncture be 
himself at the point of death. 

‘¢ When therefore all these actions of the duke are investigated, I know 
not how to aecuse him of want of policy, but on the contrary think him wor- 
thy of being held forthas an example to those who have USURPED sOVE- 
REIGNTY. With his lofty mind and his ambitious spirit he could not act 
otherwise than he did; the shortness of Alexander’s life and his own illness 
were the only obstacles to his designs. Whoever therefore, in newly ac- 
quired dominions, thinks wt necessary to make sure of enemies, to gain 
friends, to conguer either by force or fraud, to make himself loved and 
feared by the people, followed and revered by the soldiery, to destroy 
those from whom injury Is dreaded, to substitute new in the place of old 
customs, to be severe and grateful, magnanimous and liberal, to destroy 
a faithless soldiery and in its stead create a new military establishment, 
to maintain the friendship of kings and princes in such a manner that they 
may receive pleasure in being friends and may dread to be enemies, 
cannot have a more striking or a more recent model than the conduct 
of Cesar Borgia. His only error was in suffering Julius II. to be elect- 
ed pope: for it having been in some degree in his power to direct 
the choice of the conclave, he ought by no means to have consent- 
ed to the elevation of any one of those cardinals whom he had injured, or 
who when elevated to the papal throne might have reason to dread his re- 
sentment, for men are eNemies not only to those they hate, but to those 
they fear. Among those whom he had injured were San Pietro ad Vincula, 
Colonna, San Giorgio, and Ascanio. All ihe other candidates for the tiara 
had reason to fear him, except the cardinal of Rouen and the Spanish 
cardinals. The latter were attached to him by alliances and obligations, 
and the former was exempted froin fear by the powerful protection of 
the king of France. The game the duke had to play, was to make 
the election fall on a Spaniard, and if he could not accomplish this, 
on the cardinal of Rouen rather than on San Pietro ad Vincula; for 
whoever thinks that acts of kindness obliterate the remembrance of 
former injuries in great personages is grossly deceived. The duke, 


therefore, erred in this choice, and this error was ultimately the cause 
of his ruin.” 
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‘ SECTION VI. 


“Ut nemo doceat fraudis et scelerum vias regnum docebit.’’* 


By the extract from The Prince of Machiavel, given in the last 
section, the reader has no doubt seen the real drift of the whole 
work. ‘To accuse its author of seriously recommending tyranny, 
would be as absurd as to say that Swift was serious in his advice 
to servants. The fact is, that Machiavel says, what princes do, 
not what they ought to do; he does not teach them dangerous 
politics, but they have taught him what he has written. If he 
ironically recommends them to be dissemblers, it is because the 
actions of princes long before the time of Machiavel had already 
proved, that gui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare. If there was a 
tribunal at which authors were obliged to answer for the contents 
of their works, I can conceive Machiavel pleading in his defence 


in terms something like the following: 


‘«« Far be it from me to defend the precepts contained in my publication 
of * The Prince.’ I here publicly declare them to be wicked and detest- 
able. But whence did I derive, where did I discover them? Are these 
wicked precepts new, was this detestable doctrine invented by me? Ex- 
amine the history of the reign of kings, and if the most execrable of my 
ironical instructions have not been put in practice by the most illustrious 


of them, condemn me to eternal infamy. But if my writings contain only 


a fair portrait of the actions of men, called illustrious, why adore the ori- 
ginal, yet execrate the copy’t Did not the great Cosimo de Medici say 
that princes cannot govern their states with their beads in their hands!f{ 


that is to say, that princes must occasionally violate the holy laws of reli- 


* « «¢ By the bare exercise of royalty the most innocent will learn to be 
cuilty without any other tutor.”’ Seneca in Thyeste: act. 2. v. 313. Again, 
y. 217. ‘* Sanctitas pietas fides privata bona sunt; qua juvat reges eant.”’ 

+“ The very name of a politician has connected with it the ideas of 
fraud, treachery, cruelty and tyranny; and those masters who have faith- 
fully unveiled the mysteries of state freemasonry, have ever been held in 
reneral detestation. The case of Machiavel seems at first sight something 
hard in that respect. He is obliged to bear the iniquities of those whose 


maxims and rules of government he published. His speculation is more ab- 


horred than their practice.” Burke on Natural Society. 


t Che gli stati non si tenevano con pater-nostri. Mach. Hist. 7. 
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gion, and what does ‘ The Prince’ say more? Let ‘ The Prince’ be burnt, 
answered, abused, or commented upon, it is all one with respect to the go- 
vernment of princes. By an unhappy and fatal necessity, their politics set 
themselves above morality. All of them do not confess it, yet, they all 
think like Achilles, ‘ Jura negat sibi nata.’ lt was from my firm conviction 
of the incompatibility of kingly governmentwith the happiness of the people 
that I endeavoured to make them disgusted with it, by describing it as ne- 
cessarily connected with crimes, by painting it in all the native ugliness of 
its features. If | have conveyed my instructions to the people, under a veil 
of irony, under the color of instructing princes, it is because I had no other 
way of addressing them, because my real undisguised sentiments would 
not have been tolerated by the usurpers, who then tyrannised over my 
country.” 


Indeed, the great wonder is that any one acquainted with the 
lite of Machiavel, should have mistaken the man, whose repub- 
lican patriotism drew upon him the persecution of the Medici, for 
the teacher of tyranny and usurpation; that any one acquainted 
with his character should have thought so respectable a man se- 
rious in his applause of the two execrable Borgias; that every one, 
who has read his works with any kind of attention, should not 
have discovered that his ‘ Prince’ is meant to be a scare-crow. 
If any further proof than what has been already given be requir- 
ed, ‘ Zhe Prince’ abounds in internal evidence of the opposition 
of Machiavel’s ironical precepts, to his real sentiments. In the 
8th chapter, speaking of Agathocles, he says, ‘ it cannot be called 
virtue to slay fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to be faithless, to 
throw off the social affections, to be without religion; these 
crimes, conduct indeed to empire, but not to true glory.’ The fif- 
teenth chapter is, however, of the most importance, it treats‘ Of 
such things as render men, and more especially princes, the ob- 
jects of blame or praise.’ 


‘It remains now to show,’ says Machiavel, ‘ what ought to be the con- 
duct of a prince, towards his friends and his subjects, but since so many 
others have treated this matter, I fear the mode in which I shall treat it 
will be thought presumptuous; since in the discussion, I shall depart so 
widely from the maxims of my predecessors. But my intention being to 
write what may be really useful to those who understand my drift, it appears 
tome more proper to go directly to the real truth, than to arause the ima- 
gination with visionary models of republics and principalities, as others 
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have done. Now, in my opinion, the actual conduct and the duty of princes 
are so far asunder, that he, who should abandon the former for the sake of 
the latter, would be ruined rather than benefited. For a prince who 
should in every instance square his conduct according to the rule of right, 
must necessarily fail of success, when all his crowned brethren act on op- 
posite principles. Hence it is necessary for a prince who wishes to main- 
tain himself on his throne, to know how to swerve irom the right path, and 
to pursue or deviate from it as circumstances may require.* Leaving, 
therefore, whatever is imaginary, and confining myself to what is strictly 
and actually the existing state of things, I say, that men in general, and 
princes in particular, from being in a more conspicuous situation, are no- 
ted for some particular quality, which redounds cither to their praise or 
dishonor. For instance, one is esteemed liberal, another parsimonious; 
one generous, another rapacious; one cruel, another merciful; one faith- 
less, another faithful; one effeminate and cowardly, another rough and 
courageous; one affable, another haughty; one libidinous, another chaste; 
one ingenuous, another artful; one inflexible, another pliable; one serious, 
another full of levity; one religious, another incredulous; and soon. No 
doubt it would be highly praise-worthy in a prince to possess of the above 
mentioned qualities, only those which are good; but as this cannot always 
be the case consistently with the nature of human institutions, all that is 
necessary for him is to be sufficiently prudent, to avoid the infamy of those 
vices which would weaken his power. With respect to the other vices 
which do not affect his interest, he is to avoid them if he can; but if he 
cannot, he has little reason to fear indulging in them. He need not be at 
all anxious about the infamy attached to those crimes, which are necessary 
for the preservation of his power; for when the thing is maturely consider- 
ed, it will appear, that the practice of virtue will be attended with the ruin of 
the prinee, and that security and advantage will result from the perpetration 


of crimes.” 


This is a very important chapter of * The Prince. Machiavel 
says in direct terms, that, for a king to reign securely, it is abso- 
lutely necessary he should occasionally be a bad man. There is a 
Spanish proverb which says the same thing in fewer words. Vicio 
es del princifie no del hombre. Surely Machiavel speaks plain 


enough;  essendo l’ intento mio scrivere cosa utile a chi L in- 


* Plutarch says ‘ that if the undeviating practice of every virtue and a 
strict adherence to justice in all cases could not be dispensed with in a 
kingly government, even Jupiter himself would not be able to rule the 


world.”’ 
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tende,” it being my intention to write what may be useful to ¢hose 
who understand my drift. What an important lesson to the people 
is contained in the conclusion of this chapter. It may be said that 
he ought to have entitled his work J/ Tiranno instead of Id Prin- 
cifie, yet in what does the original acceptation of tiranno differ 
from that of principe in an Italian democracy? 

The extracts which I have taken from the works of Machiavel, 
have been such as were rather calculated to show the real ten- 
dency of his writings, than to display his ingenuity and eloquence. 
With both one and the other, his writings abound; but I am ob- 
liged to content myself with laying before the reader, the follow- 
ing ingenious explanation of the reason why Chiron, the precep- 
tor of Achilles, is painted by the ancients under the form of a 
Centaur. “ It is necessary for a prince to be a beast, as well as a 
man. This necessity has been communicated to princes by the 
writers of antiquity, under a veil; for they tell them that Achilles 
and many other princes were given to the Censaur Chiron to be 
educated. Now what is meant by a preteptor, half beast and half 
man, but that princes should partake of the nature of both, with- 
out which their power will not be durable.”’* 

The first systematic attack on‘ Zhe Prince’ vas the Anti-Ma- 
chiavel of Gentillet, a very contemptible performance. Gentillet 
clearly did not understand Machiavel, standers him in many things, 
and is a very wretched scribbler. Clemest VIII. censured the 
work at the instigation of the jesuit Poissevin, who declaimed vio- 
lently against it. It is a certain and carious fact, which can be 
proved by the strongest internal evidence, that Poissevin never 
read ‘ The Prince’ of Machiavel; the very work which he con- 
demns. In the first place, he supposes * Zhe Prince’ to be divid- 
ed inte three books: “ Hzc quidem sceleratum illud satanz or- 
ganum frioribus duobus libris, quibus de principe agit, insipiénti 


_mundo obtrusit;” and in the margin, he refers to book the third. 


Now, the fact is, that Gentillet’s Anti-Machiavel is in three 
books; and therefore Poissevip, who never read the original work, 
but only the answer to it, supposed its division to have been the 
same. Inthe second place, this jesuit charges Machiavel with 
seyeral opinions which he never published, such as that pagani$m. 


* Del Principe, c. xviii. 
VOL. Vir. 3 
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is better than christianity, and that the doctors of this last are not 
to be regarded. Nothing in the least resembling this is to be found 
in Machiavel; on the contrary, he goes much further than most 
catholics, for he says, in the eleventh chapter of § Zhe Prince’ 
‘‘ That the papal power subsists not by human means but by 
some uNcommon influence, and the particular favour of God.” 
The Jesuit briogs many other equally groundless charges. The 
fact is, that in the Anti-Machiavel, Gentillet censures these erro- 
neous opinions, though not as belonging to Machiavel; and Pois- 
sevin, who borrowed all his knowledge of Machiavel, not from 
his own writings, but from the Anti-Machiavel of his enemy, was 
so clumsy as even to mistake the latter. The other writers who 
have attacked Machiavel are Paulus Jovius, whom I have already 
noticed; Varillas, a French historian, of little credit; Raynaudus, 
a jesuit of the 17th century; Clasen, the anonymous author of 
‘ The Alarm against Massacre;’ Lucchesini, an Italian jesuit; 
Voltaire and the late king of Prussia. Of these antagonists, some 
have been candid enough to confess they never saw his works, 
and from the !teral construction which others have put on them, 
it is plain they Jid not understand them. Leaving however the 
consideration of the works of the greater number of these antago- 
nists, for fear of being too diffuse for the nature of the work in 
which these observations appear, I shall confine myself to a few 
remarks on the two lay. 

Amongst the numerags writers who have attacked Machiavel 
the late king of Prussia halds a distinguished rank- He published 
a French translation of ‘ 7%e Prince’ with a refutation, chapter 
by chapter, and servilely imitating Gentillet, prefixed to the 
whole the title of Anti-Machiayel. It may appear extraordinary 
that one who squared his comluct in a pretty exact conformity 
with the principles laid down in this work of Machiavel should 
have undertaken its refutation. He either perceived not the drift 
of ‘ The Prince’ or thought that princes could use it more effec- 
tually if it had an ill name with the people. If the royal author 
was really so dull as not to see the drift of Machiavel, he should 
have applauded and not have attacked the work of his preceptor: 
but whatever may be the opinion of posterity concerning the 
moral character of Frederic, they will not accuse him of want of 
discernment. It is very clear that he did discover the veil in 
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which the salutary lesson conveyed in Machiavel’s ‘ Prince’ was 
enveloped, but this veil it was his interest to draw still closer; 
he therefore published his Anti-Machiavel for the purpose of 
making Machiavel appear a hateful monster, for the purpose 
of deterring the people from reading his works, and benefiting 
by the salutary lesson they contain. It is extremely curious to 
examine this Anti-Machiavel of the king of Prussia, and to com- 
pare his conduct with the sentiments therein contained. In the 
preface the royal author says, that ‘ Zhe Prince’ is with regard 
to morality, what Spinosa’s works are with regard to faith. Spi- 
nosa sapped the foundations of faith, with a design to subvert re- 
ligion, and Machiavel by corrupting politics, has struck at, the 
very root of true morality. The royal critic would have said bet- 
ter that Machiavel, by tearing off the veil from the actions of 
kings, has struck at the very root of king-craft. No wonder the 
king of Prussia calls him a monster and regards ‘ Zhe Prince’ as 
the most dangerous work ever published. It is indeed dangerous, 
but to whom? 

The king of Prussia in his remarks on the first chapter of 
‘ The Prince,’ principally blames Machiavel for not having treat- 
ed of the origin of kingly government, which the royal author 
thinks was instituted for the protection of mankind, and for the 
destribution of equal justice. Possibly kings of very antient 
times, such for instance as good king Arthur, may have acted on 
principles like these, but as far as authentic history reaches we 
have very few of these examples. His majesty concludes his re- 
marks on this chapter by saying, that there are but three justi- 
fiable modes by which dominion can be obtained. First, lineal and 
established succession. Secondly, election by the people. Thirdly, 
conquest in consequence of a war justly undertaken. Leaving 
the first of these just methods of acquiring dominion to withstand 
as well as it can, the forcible attack which Thomas Paine in his 
different works, and more especially m his last,* has made on all 
hereditary institutions, I shall confine myselfto the last. Now 
this last maxim thus seriously given, and interwoven with what 
is really good, is as pernicious as any thing which Machiavel has 
enjoined ironically. It admits of a boundless extension of domi- 


* On the Origin of Government. 
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nion. For who decides on the justice of a war but the party whick 
undertakes it? No doubt our royal author thought the war which 
he undertook against Maria Theresa, when she was in a situ- 
ation of danger and difficulty, and therefore unable to resist his 
attack, justifiable. No war is justifiable but a defensive one, and 
by this is meant simply a defence of one’s own territory. Con- 
quest is incompatible with such a kind of warfare. When the 
king of Prussia wrote his Anti-Machiavel he was a young man; 
after he was grown older and wiser, he discovered that there was 
another justifiable mode of acquiring dominion, that is, whenever 
a favourable opportunity offers. The cowardly and unprovoked 
aggression against the defenceless empress queen, and the parti- 
tion of Poland were the result of this discovery- 

In the examen of the seventh chapter, the king of Prussia draws 
a comparison between Fenelon and Machiavel. “ The first,’’ he 
says, “is one of those pure intelligences that Eternal Wisdom 
has appointed to superintend the government of the universe; the 
other is a composition of cruelty, perfidy and every species of 
wickedness. In Telemachus mankind resemble angels, in Ma- 
chiavel’s works they are like devils.” Whether the representa- 
tion of mankind as given by Machiavel or Fenelon be in general 
the most just, I shall not now inquire, but I may venture to say 
that the portion of mankind, who form the object of Machiavel’s 


satire, do not in general much resemble angels. 
In the examen of the eighth chapter, there is the following 


passage. 


‘“¢ It appears to me that when we consider the nature of the human mind, 
the difference of rank and fortune vanishes; that kings are but men and that 
all men are equal; the object is, only to consider the general impressions or 
modifications, which certain external causes have produced on the mind. 
All England knows what took place at London some years ago, when the 
Beggar’s Opera was brought on the stage. The subject of this piece is the 
display of the juggling and roguery of robbers; the event was, that on leav- 
ing the theatre, many persons found their rings, watches and snuff-boxes 
gone. This proves sufficiently, I think, how dangerous it is to display bad 
examples. It is certainly much to be wished, that such characters as Aga- 
thocles and Oliverotto da Fermo had been buried in eternal oblivion, rather 


than have been quoted so ostentatiously, as by Machiavel.” 
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The charge then brought by the king of Prussia against this 
chapter of ‘ The Prince,’ is, that the author has encouraged 
kings to commit those crimes which produced such brilliant ad- 
vantages to Agathocles and Oliverotto da 'ermo. It must cer- 
tainly be conceded to the royal critic, that pictures of triumphant 
vice may increase the number of the vicious: the answer I make 
on behalf of Machiavel, is, that it was impossible to make kings 
worse than they were before, by any display of royal villany, how- 
ever brilliant and successful; and that the end he had in view 
would be answered, if, by an animated picture of the crimes in 
question (the commission of which he proves to have been essen- 
tial to the preservation of the usurped power of Agathocles and 
Oliverotto da Fermo) he could hold up the perpetrators and their 
fellows, as objects of horror and detestation, to an indignant uni- 
verse. If it be objected that kings have been made worse than they 
were before, that is, that greater monsters have since existed, 
than were Tiberius, Czsar Borgia, or Louis XI. and that this 
greater progress in crimes is the consequence of this chapter of 
Machiavel, ever in this case, I contend that the evil is less than 
the advantage, and this is a sufficient jnstification of Machiavel. 

The ninth chapter is entitled ‘ Zhe Citizen Prince;’ the re- 


marks of the king of Prussia on it, are most admirable; hear his 
own words. 


‘* There is no desire more generally implanted in the nature of man, 
than that of liberty; for as we are born free, we think we have a right 
to continue so. To this unconquerable spirit, the world is obliged for so 
many great men; this first gave birth to REPUBLICAN government, which re- 
stores EQUALITY to mankind, and re-establishes them in their native freedom. 
It is impossible to persuade republicans to choose a master; they will al- 
ways insist that it is better to depend on Jaws, than on the caprice of any 
one man. The law is just and immutable, man is unjust and mutable; equal 
laws are inestimable, but laws which depend for their existence on the ca- 
price of an individual, instead of being remedies are fatal poisons; in short, 
liberty is a blessing and our birthright; why then should we deprive our- 
selves of it? If it be criminal to rebel against a lawful sovereign, it is equally 
so to be instrumental in enslaving a republic.’’* 


Compare this language with the subsequent conduct of Frede- 
ric, after he became king. 


* Anti-Machiayel of the King of Prussia, ch. ix. 
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In the examen of the twelfth chapter by the king of Prussia, 
there is one reraark, the truth of which has been wonderfully il- 
lustrated by the behaviour of the different armies belonging to 
the French republic. “ Countries in a state of revolution are 
much superior to others in military establishments: every subject 
becomes a soldier, and as genius has then an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing itself without the favour of superiors; great abilities 
will always be advanced. Great men of all sects emerge in those 
times, and new life and vigour are infused into the whole nation.” 

Contrast with this the character he gives of other soldiers. 
“ Armies in general are now composed of the vilest of the people; 
of idle fellows who will not work, debauchees, who expect to find 
license and impunity for their excesses in a military life, of such 
as are disobedient to their parents, and of giddy young men, who 
list out of mere levity and wantonness- It should seem that the 
soldiers of kings have always been of the same stamp, for when 
David had escaped from Achish ‘ every one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented and bitter of soul gathered them- 
selves unto him, and he became captain over them.’ ’’ | Samuel, 
Xxil. 2. 

The king of Prussia goes on to say, I cannot conclude this 
chapter without taking notice of a strange expression of Machi- 
avel, “ The Venetians suspecting Carmignola, were obliged to 
w have him sent out of the world.” I-own I do not understand the 
meaning of this, except it be to get him poisoned or assassinated. 
But such are the artifices which this wicked politician is obliged 
to fly to; and in this manner is he obliged to palliate the most at- 
trocious crimes by softening the terms; his heart seems here to 
revolt against his head, he is forced to vary the common forms of 
speech in cooking up his abominable maxims which he himself 
could not swallow without mincing. 

Now this clearly proves that the king of Prussia was misled by 
Houssaie’s French translation; which says “ de le faire sortir de 
ce monde,” for the original Italian does not at all mince the mat- 
ter, itsays amazzere, but if the Italian had been, as the king of 
Prussia supposed it to be, I contend the whole to be verbal criti- 
cism and mere cavilling, for every one understands what is meant 
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some consequence, as it proves that a professed writer against 
Machiavel never read his work in the original, but was liable to 
all the mistakes and interpolations of the French translator, and 
therefore as in the present instance, often attacks men of straw. 

In his examen of the thirteenth chapter the king of Prussia re- 
marks on the atrocious act of Hiero tyrant of Syracuse, in causing 
the destruction of his auxiliary forces. “ Similar crimes,” says 
he, “ shock us when we see them barely recorded in history; 
what then ought to be our indignation when we see them prais- 
ingly spoken of in a treatise meant for the instruction of princes? 
Cruelty and barbarity are often retaliated on individuals, and are 
therefore seldom committed by them; but princes who are filaced 
by Providence so far above vulgar destiny, are less averse from 
barbarous and cruel actions in frrofiortion as they are safe from 
retaliation.” This passage appears in the first, but is omitted in 
the subsequent editions of the Anti-Machiavel. 

The chapter of the Anti-Machjavel corresponding with the 
thirteenth chapter of ‘ The Prince’ is almost entirely a philippic 
against the chase. The king of Prussia inveighs against it chiefly 
on account of its cruelty, but this in a man who afterwards made 
the hunting of his fellow-men his principal pursuit, is like strain- 
ing at straws and swallowing mountains. 

In his remarks on the seventeenth chapter of ‘ Zhe Prince,’ the 
king of Prussia agrees with Machiavel as to the necessity of se- 
vere military discipline, “‘ For how,” says he, “ would it be pos- 
sible to govern a motley multitude of libertines, debauchees, pol- 
trons, hot-brained young fellows, in short, of brutes and rascals 
of every kind; if they were not hard reined and kept in obedience 
by the fear of punishment?” To prove that his majesty’s political 
foresight is at least equal to his criticism, I select the following 
passage: 


‘¢ The fashion of revolutions seems to be pretty well over in these times. 
There is no kingdom except England where the prince has any thing to 
apprehend from his subjects, and even there he has nothing to fear but 
from a storm of his own raising.” 


The eighteenth chapter of ‘ Zhe Prince’ has for its object to 
prove, that a king cannot consistently with his interest keep his 
faith. The king of Prussia inveighs with proper indignation 
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against the system of hypocrisy and faithlessness, which this chap- 
ter contains. The apologist of Machiavel can only say in his de- 
fence, that he does not recommend hypocrisy and faithlessness as 
right in themselves, but as necessary to the political existence of 
a prince. The moral to be extracted from it by the people is, not 
to submit toa government which cannot exist unless founded on 
fraud. It is curious to observe the very wide loop-hole which the 
royal declaimer against Machiavelism provides for princes. “ Ne- 
vertheless, I confess,” says his majesty, “ that there are some 
disagreeable and melancholy occasions which oblige a prince to 
break his treaties and alliances, but yet he should do it in as ho- 
norable a manner as possible.” Poor man, he met with many of 
these disagreeable and melancholy occasions, but it must be 
granted that when he was perfidious his ferfidy was as honouradle 
as jerfidy can be. 

The above extracts will be sufficient to give the reader an idea 
of the nature of the Anti-Machiavel of the king of Prussia. 
Nothing can be more curious than to contrast his conduct with the 
principles which he here pretends to inculcate. Let the reader 
observe how the man who exclaims so violently against Machiavel 
for recommending fraud and falsehood, (done as has been already 
proved ironically) does himself seriously and solemnly, in instruc- 
tions to his generals, which he knew would be obeyed, enjoin the 
very same crimes which he pretended to abhor. 


** On choisit un riche Bourgeois qui 4 des fonds de terre et une femme 
et des enfans: on lu: donne un seul homme travesti en domestique qui pos- 
séde la langue du pays. On force alors ce Bourgeois d’ emmener le dit 
homme avec lui comme son valet ou son cocher et d’ aller au camp ennemi 
sous pretexte d’avoir a se plaindre des violences qui lui ont eté faites, et on 
le menace en meme tems trés severement que s’il ne raméne pas avec lui 
son homme aprés qu’ il se sera assez longtems arreté au camp sa femme 
et ses enfans seront hachés en pieces et ses maisons bruleés. Je fus contraint 
d’ avoir recours ace moyen et il reussit.””* 

‘** Sic’est dans un pays protestant comme la Saxe on joue le role de 
protecteur de la religion Lutherienne et on cherche a inspirer le fanatisme 
au petit peuple dont la simplicité peut étre facilement trompée. Si le pays 
est catholique on ne parle que de tolerance, on preche la moderation, on 


* Instructions de Frederic II. a ses generaux publiées pendant son 
regne. 
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rejette sur les pretres toute la faute de l’animosite entre les sectes chreti- 
ennes qui malgré leurs disputes s’accorderoient ensemble sur les princi- 
paux articles de la foi. Tout ce qui nous reste encore est le fanatisme 
lorsqi’on peut animer une nation par la liberté de la religion, et lui insi- 
nuer adroitement qu’elle est opprimée par les pretres et les seigneurs. 
Voila ce qu’on appelle remuer le ciel et l’enfer pour son interet.””* 


Voltaire is another of the antagonists of Machiavel. It was he 
who published in 1740 the first edition of the king of Prussia’s 
Anti-Machiavel, with a preface of his own. This preface is filled 
with the grossest adulation. The singularity is, that both Frederic 
and Voltaire censure Machiavel for irreligion; risum teneatis. 
The direct charge Voltaire brings against Machiavel is this; he 
acknowledges that he might possibly hate tyranny, for every man 
must hold this in abhorrence, but “ Is it not base as well as hor- 
rible,” says Voltaire, “ to the last degree to hate tyranny, and at 
the same time to teach and recommend it?” Had this witty sa- 
tirist an idea that no one could be ironical but himself? 


OE te EN Se 
—_—---—— 


LIFE VERY SHORT. 


Man is never so deluded as when he dreams of his own dura- 
tion. The answer of the old patriarch to Pharaoh may be adopt- 
ed by every man at the close of the longest life. “ Few and evil 
have been the days of the years of my pilgrimage.” Whether we 
look, back from fifty, or from twice fifty, the past appears equally 
a dream; and we can only be said to have lived while we have 
been profitably employed. Alas! then, making the necessary de- 
ductions, how short is life! Were men in general to save them- 
selves all the steps they take to no purpose, or to a bad one, what 
numbers, who are now active, would become sedentary? 





SIN. 
_ Tuts word has been gradually banished the oligarchy of fashion, 
from the hour in which Charles IT. and his profligate court trod 
down piety along with hypocrisy, to this day, when the new phi- 
losophy has accomplished its total outlawry, and denounced it a 
rebel to decency and the freedom of man. 


* Instructions de Frederic II. a ses generaux publiées pendant son 
regne. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Backwoodsman. APoem. By J. K. Paulding. Philadelphia: M.. 
Thomas. pp. 200. 12mo. 150cts. boards. 


Tue author of this poem, according to his publisher’s account, 
is “ one of the most eminent literary gentlemen in America,” and 
we are not disposed to question his title to this distinction. We 
had occasion to speak of him, in our review of the “ Letters from 
the South;” (P. F. Feb. 1818.) and our readers may not have for- 
gotten that we then gave him credit not only for the cleverness 
with which his book was got uf, but also for the management with 
which it was got off. He now aspires to a more exalted character 
than that of a mere tourist, having employed himself since “ more 
than five years ago,” on a work the object of which is to “ indicate 
to the youthful writers of his native country, the rich poetic re- 
sources with which it abounds, as well as to call their attention 
home, for the means of attaining to novelty of subject, if not to 
originality in style or sentiment.” In allusion, no doubt, to his own 
power of commanding those fertile resources which the subject 
embraces, he acknowledges, and we readily agree with him, that 
he had but “ scanty materials” for the undertaking. His praise, 
however, is of another description. 

Manifold have been the labours of ingenious men among us to 
invite the muse of poetry from her secluded haunts. Of the perils 
and privations of our forefathers she has hitherto disdained to sing, 
and she turns a deaf ear to the rude exploits of our sylvan war- 
riors. We have no ferocious giants, no frowning battlements, no 
lordly knights nor distressed damsels. With us, all is plain, simple, 
unsophisticated nature. The most terrible necromancer among us 
is the sheriff, whose gates readily open on the exhibition of a bit of 
paper. In such an utter absence of any thing like a hero or even 
a suitable scene for a poet’s eye in a fine frenzy to roll upon, it 
required uncommon nerves and powerful motives to publish an 
epic lay. We say to fudlish, because it will not be disputed, even 
by those English incendiaries who burn down our manufactories, 
that the poetical furor has raged in the veins of our young repub- 
licans ever since the date of the Declaration of Independence, when 
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THE BACKWOODSMAN; A POEM. 


From all the countless pack of galling ills, 
That slaves still suffer when the tyrant wills. p. 174. 


It is positively affirmed by a learned critic, of whose erudition our 
author seems to have availed himself, that “there is hardly any 
human creature past childhood,” who has not inhaled the ethereal 
flame. The same writer proceeds to show the pernicious effects 
of restraining the effusions of poetical aspirants, and he concludes 
by a solemn warning, which is worthy of all credit among the 
princes and potentates of the earth, that 


‘¢ A suppression of the very worst poetry is of dangerous consequence 
to the state.” Martinus Scrisierus, Of the art of sinking in poetry, 
chap. HL 


It is in this important truth that we are to find the moving cause 
of the extraordinary production now before us. The writer has 
had the advantage of occupying an official desk at the seat of our 
government, where he had both the leisure and the opportunity 
to discern the signs of the times. For five years his patriotism 
has fervently laboured, and at length he has produced what will 
avert the disastrous consequences against which the genius of the 
immortal Scridlerus has cautioned all the world. Nor is this the 
first time that our author has laid so dear a sacrifice on the altar 
of dulness, in his ardent devotion to the public weal. During the 
late war, when, to adopt a phrase not uncommon with him, “ the 
adverse foe was nigh,” his “ Scotch Fiddle,” like the patriotic 
bird of Rome, preserved the capitol. And should he come again, 
we dare promise that whatever conduct may be pursued by 
other “ imps of freedom” who “at home like women stay,” our 
poet will be found at his publisher’s door, ready to print the very 
worst poetry, rather than let the state suffer any detriment. 

Some weak-sighted critics who have not penetrated the pro- 
found designs of our poet, and who dwell only on the lofty pre- 
tensions of the “address tothe reader,” point to the common 
places which abound in every page of this work, and deny its 
claims to originality or novelty. They aver that there is no “ story”’ 
in it; that as to “ diversity of character” they find none except in 
that comprehensive passage where it is said of the hero, after his 
emigration to the woods, that 
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Judge, general, congressman, and half a score 
Of goodly offices, and titles more 
Reward his worth, while like a prince he lives, &c. p. 71. 


This Basil was found, at the opening of the work, a hard working 
day-labourer in the state of New York. Notwithstanding the 
grand canal and all the rest of the grand things which are to make 
the citizens of that commonwealth like the merchants of Tyre, 


our hero was in danger of starving. His industry 


To other’s boards gave plenty through the year 
While he and his, at home but half supplied 


Shar’d all the ills that poverty betide. p. 10. 
He was pinched too by another cause, for we learn that 


his house became too small! 


Alarmed by this singular phenomenon he resolved to take his 
family to the western country. His wife, of whom we learn no- 
thing, excepting that she seems to be peculiarly fitted for a new 
country, and his children, are put into “a little covered cart,” 


which is dragged by “a right sturdy nag” to Ohio, where they all: 


live happily the rest of their lives, surrounded by a numerous off- 
spring, &c. after the most approved fashion of the Minerva press. 
This vehicle is denominated “ a cavalcade” in one of our journals, 
and the author calls it an “ equipage.”” Where two of “ the most 
eminent literary gentlemen in America” differ, it is not for us to 
venture an opinion and we therefore leave it “ to be arranged by 
one or more competent editors.” 

On one occasion the cart or cavalcade was in some danger in 
consequence of the carelessness of Basil, who, instead of minding 
his reins had suffered his attention to be drawn to a commanding 
station on one of the Alleghany mountains hitherto “ unmapped,” 
to use one of Mr. Paulding’s “ novelties,” from which the pedes- 
trian could see all the states 


‘The new and old, the little and the great,” 


and descant, in the true spirit of modern philanthropy on the hap- § 
piness of the whole American family, while his own is in danger _ 
of being dashed to pieces. The incident is thus related: 
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Hard was the tugging up that mighty hill, 

Full oft the sturdy pony stood stock still; 

And had not Basil watch’d the wheel right well 
Back they had tumbled—where, no soul can tell. 


Some readers would alter the penultimate line of this extract so 
as to read, 


And had not Basil watch’d the right wheel well, &c. 


from which it is alleged that we should guess there was a pre- 
cipice on that side, or that old Basil was not such a blockhead as 
to watch the wrong wheel, a mistake which poets as well as poli- 
ticians are liable to make; and they add that the expression right 
well is at least childish, if not vulgar. Now this last reason con- 
vinces us that the printer is right, for, the viler the poetry, the 
more noble was the determination not to suppress it. The reader 
need not suspect that we are afraid of disturbing the text lest we 
should make it worse, a consequence not easy to be wrought with 
that or any other line in the book. 

The hero having conducted his “ equipage” to Ohio, we hear 
no more of him, except some matter of course particulars about 
his children growing up, his own hair becoming white, his private 
prosperity and his public honours. Besides the stations of judge, 
general and congressman, he held ten goodly offices, and more than 
as many /itles, the constitution of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding! 

Such is the contemptuous manner in which the enemies of 
American genius would treat the lofty pretensions of a writer, 
who is never so happy as when he is engaged in vindicating the 
refutation of our country from the foul slander of Europfiean li- 
bellers, in encouraging the modest merits of our. candidates for 
literary fame, and in maintaining the exalted claims of our fair to 
respect, admiration and love. If we wished to establish the ori- 
ginality of this poem, either in the language, the ideas, or the 
characters, we might point to its title, and the name of the hero; 
we might demand triumphantly what epic poet has ever ventured 
to exhibit on the field of combat, after a disastrous conflict, 


A strapping blade 
Flat on his back!! p. 164. 
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Rough bears ashamed by day toshow their face! p. 154. 


a description of animals which certainly possess more modesty 
than some of our poets. Is it not a bold flight to represent our 
revolutionary heroes as begging at “every scoundrel’s door,” 
meaning by figure of speech, the members of congress, the hon- 
ourables of the land, to whom these applications have been made? 
Is there not something ufcommonly liberal as well as original in 
the following passage— 





those who know 
A surer path to peace on Earth below, 
May keep it to themselves. p. 17. 


Is there no novelty in the idea of chasing away scare-crows? p. 9. 
or in that lucky expedient of fate by which Basil escaped death 
in New York, and lived not only to become a “ congress-man,’’ 
but the hero of an epic poem, written by one of the most eminent 
literary men in America, and praised by another? But above all, 
where can be found, in the whole compass of poetry, a compari- 
son so original as that in which the citizens of Lancaster and 
York are compared to a cabbage? Does not this simile alone, en- 
title the ingenious author to a conspicuous niche in the temple of 
dulness? Ifthe powers of illiberality and bad taste are to be pro- 
pitiated for the good of the state, according to the ingenious theo- 
_ ry of the renowned critic, where shall we find so fit an offering? 
And how heartily ought we not to laud the patriotism of the poet, 
who, for five long years should have curbed his “ mounting mind” 
and tamed his “ mounting spirit,’ to the ignoble task of groping 
in the mire for similies to degrade a portion of his fellow-citizens 
and render them the objects of ridicule and contempt! His heart 
too, melting all the time with that warm flow of benevolence, 
“ from petty local feelings free,’’ which made him rejoice so sig- 


nificantly 


In ALL the Land’s combin’d prosperity. p. 42. 


How remorseless must be the conditions of that sacrifice, and 
how ardent the devotion which would not spare this unworthy 
contumely? If the blood should mantle the cheek of any honest 
burgher of Lancaster or York, let him find an apology for the 


poet in the dictum of the illustrious critic, that the “ suppression 
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of the very worst poetry is of dangerous consequence to the state;’’ 
because, by the publication of it we “ attain ¢o novelty of subject, 
if not to originality in style or sentiment,’’ and in such vitupera- 
tions some of our poets find themselves so much at “ home.” 

Our author has taken particular pains to express his abhor- 
rence for cabbage, otherwise we should have suspected that he 
was craving after those honours which were bestowed in former 
times on him who was emulous of becoming, to borrow a sly in- 
sinuation from one of the poet’s friends, the popular poet of a na- 
tion. As the ceremonies on the election of a poet Jaureate, to 
which we allude, have long been discontinued and are now almost 
forgotten, it may not be amiss to transcribe a few passages from 
the critic, whose rules appear to have been so very carefully stud- 
ied by our poet. 

“ T shall translate my author exactly as I find it,” says Martinus 
Scriblerus, “in the 82nd chapter of his Elogia Vir Doct. He 
begins with the character of the poet himself, who was the origi- 
nal and father of all laureates, and called Camillo. He was a 
plain countryman of Apulia, (whether a shepherd or a thrasher is 
not material.) This man, excited by the fame of the great encour- 
agement given to poets at court, and the high honour in which they 
were held, came to the city, bringing with him a strange kind of 
lyre* in his hand, and at least some twenty thousand of verses. 
All the wits and critics of the court flocked about him, delighted 
to see a clown, with a ruddy, hale complexion, and in his own long 
hair, so topfull of poetry; and at the first sight of him all agreed 
he was born to be a froet laureate. He had a most delightful wel- 
come in an island of the river Tiber, where he was made to eat 
and drink plentifully, and to repeat his verses to every body. 
Then they adorned him with a new and elegant garland, composed 
of wine leaves, /aure/, and brassica, (a sort of CABBAGE) so com- 
posed, says my author, emblematically, ut tam false quam lepfide 
ejus temulentia, brassice remedio cohibenda, notaretur. He was 
then saluted by common consent, with the title of archifoeta, in 


* Critics are divided as to the form of the avez or lyre of the ancients. We 
should render the originai, in this place a bag-pipe, or, as Mr. Paulding 
might prefer, a Scotch fiddle, for with this instrument you have two strings to 
your bow, and the Scotch are famous for making their way at court. Rev. 
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the style of those days, in ours, foet /aureate. This honour the 
poor man received with the most sensible demonstrations of joy, 
his eyes drank with tears and gladness. Next, the public accla- 
mation was expressed in a canticle, whic® is transmitted to us as 
follows: 


Salve, brassicw virens corona, 
Et lauro, archipoeta, pampinoque! 
Dignus principis auribus Leonis. 


Of which we subjoin the English for the benefit of those readers 
of the Port Folio who do not sing in Latin: 


All hail, arch poet, without peer! 
Vine, bay, or cabbage, fit to wear, 
And worthy of the Prince’s ear! 


We are now tempted to give the reader some idea of an origi- 
nal homebrewed tempest, a novelty from the coinage of ourauthor’s 
brain. Here again the critic is as ready to give, as Mr. Pauld- 
ing is disposed to receive advice. “Brew your tempest well in 
your head,” says the renowned Scriblerus “ before you set it a 
blowing.”? Agreeably to this precept our author, arranges all the 
elements in battle array, and he leads them up repeatedly to an 

attack on a collection of rocks and oaks, with that sort of obstinate 
perseverance by which le grand Empfiereur wearied out his adver- 
saries. The note of preparation which precedes this fearful en- 


perly styled a “riddle,” but no sooner is the riddle ‘ read” by 
Basil’s wife and children, than the fight begins. First he takes 


the moon, and seizing a favourable combination of the earth’s 


motions, he produces a furious blast of winp from the south-west. | 


The riddle soon was read—at last it came, 

And Nature trembled to her inmost frame; 

The forest roar’d, the everlasting oak 

In writhing agonies the storm bespoke, 

The live trees scatter’d wildly every where, 
Whirl’d round in madd’ning circles in the air, 
The stoutest limbs were scatter’d all around, 
The stoutest trees a stouter master found. 








— Gee 
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‘ the 

joy, | Crackling and crashing, down they thund’ ring go, 

clas. | And seem to crush the shrinking rocks below. p. 49. 

1S as Some execution has been done here: the stoutest limbs, by which 


is meant the light troops, are dispersed, the stoutest trees have 

found a stouter master, and some recreant rocks are put hors de 
combat in consequence of their shrinking. The second attack is 
Filed on by rary. 


Sai 3 Then the thick rain in gathering torrents pour’d, 
Higher the river rose and louder roar’d, 

And on its dark, quick eddying surface bore 

The gather’d spoils of Earth along its shore, 

i. While trees that not:an hour before had stood, 
The lofty monarchs of the stately wood, 

Now whirling round and round with furious force 














origi E Dash ’gainst the rocks that breast the torrent’s force, 

thor’s % And shiver like a reed by urchin broke, 

‘auld- 7 Through idle mischief, or with heedless stroke; 

rellin | A hundred cataracts, unknown before, 

t ita 3 | Rush down the mountain’s side with fearful roar, 

lithe 7 And as with foaming fury down they go 

to an 4 Loose the firm rocks and thunder them below. p. 49. 

tinate : Here we find that the trees or /ofty monarchs of the s/ate/y 

udver- § vood, as the regal phrase more reverently terms them, are whirl’d 

ul en- q ound with no more respect than the “live trees” received in 

y pro- 2 he first attack. The rocks seem to stand the charge with more 

id” by |Bteadfastness than they did before, though, by a deep manceuvre 
takes |Gvhich is not explained, those which were firm are shaken. Perhaps 

ions of | $hey were outflanked and dismayed by a side-b/ow from the win. 

earth’s [fhe roaring and thundering continue as before, and those troops 

-west. vhich formerly writh’d and trembled, now shiver like a reed. 


pon the whole, the enemy does not seem to have lost ground, 
nd we may apply to him what was said of the rebellious Roman, 
He is the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken.” 

While “ the hostile foes” are preparing for another “ tug,” we 
ay take the opportunity of remarking the great care which is 
aken to keep the objects directly and constantly before the reader. 
n the stage when an act concludes in the midst of a storm, as 


oon as the curtain rises again, the bullets are again rolled over 
VOL. VII. 5 
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our heads, and in like manner the poet keeps up the roaring and 
thundering throughout the whole tempest. So too, whenever 


Ohio is mentioned or Basil’s “ nag” is put in motion, we are im- 
mediately reminded of the “ distant wilds.” By the bye this same 
river conducts herself uniformly after the manner of other streams, 


excepting on one unfortunate occasion, when seduced by the 
One endless, noiseless, woodland solitude, p. 66. 
which reigned on her banks, she appears to have become 


As level, and as lifeless as the sea! ib. 


which is certainly an original prank for a river, and quite a nov- 
elty on the ocean. And it was in this same trance of “ unsubdued 
Nature’”’ that Basil took it into his head that “ the land’? which he 


+ 


beheld “ was all their own!” ib. O wise young judge, exclaims. [7 


Shylock, how I do honour thee! 


The Indian who is introduced subsequently, was not quite so 4 


mad as the poet would have us believe, when, in his ravings, he 3 


complains that the white men intrude upon his domains, and by 


< 


force or fraud eject him from his native woods. This “honest” | 
Basil, this “ learned Basil,” thus turns out to be no better than a | 


common squatter, and we are therefore no longer surprised at the | 


rapid strides which he made in the road to wealth. But aw combat! | 
The third onset is committed to a sharp fellow called Lightning, | 


there being some originality in the idea of giving precedence to © 


Thunder, who acted so conspicuous a part in the former charges. 


Lightning, however, does not appear to be more successful than | 


his predecessors, although he had the advantage of d/we lights. 
He makes the trees shiver as before, and there is pretty much 
the same sort of tumbling down and raving and crashing. 


Blue lightnings from the dark cloud’s bosom sprung, 

Like serpents, menacing with forked tongue, 

While many a sturdy oak that stiffly brav’d 

The threat’ning hurricane that round it rav’d, 

Shiver’d beneath its bright resistless flash, 

Came tumbling down amain with fearful crash, 

Air, Earth, and Skies, seem’d now to try their pow’r, &c. p. 50. 


The poet beingthus reduced to that perplexity which war- 
rants a call for assistance, according to the established canons o! 
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criticism, he invokes superior aid. By this means he extricates 
his hero to the no small relief of poor Mrs. Basil, who must have 
felt herself, during these “ fearful tugs” somewhat in the pre- 
dicament of John Rodgers’s wife, “ with nine small children and 
one at the breast.” In this lame and impotent conclusion of an 
affair in which the author had the game altogether in his own 
hands, we recognize another instance of his willingness to sfoil 
the brewing rather than diminish the value of the sacrifice. It 
requires but half an eye to see that Mr. Paulding comes off sec- 
ond best, yet he very properly boasts of his skill in brewing a tem- 
frest, and as long ‘as the oaks and rocks do not contradict him, he 
will claim the victory. In the profound treatise which our author 
has followed so faithfully, the learned critic observes, “ it is with 
the Bathos as with small beer, which is indeed vapid and insipid, 
if left at large, and let abroad; but being by our rules confined and 
well stopped, nothing sfows so frothy, pert and bouncing.” If 
we open the secop# book of this poem we shail find our poet, in 
order to fulfil € main design, absolutely spoiling a very decent 
passage, that the goddess of Dulness may be presented with an 
oblation of the bouncing and the pert. The canto commences 
with that Aearty wish of /uck, which marks at once the time, (day- 
break) and the manners of that class of people with which the 
hero of this poem was associated. The wish, however, was some- 
what superfluous, because Basil had Fate on his side, whe had al- 
ready extricated him from the baleful fangs of that fickle jade, 
“¢ Perchance,” in New York, and might therefore keep him harm- 
less against the sins of omission or commission on the part of 
“Luck.” We are next presented with another of our author’s 
“ novelties,” viz. a lifeless house; and by way of tenant for it, a 
mother’s heart’ like” to be in the same predicament; out of doors, 
there is a dark dawn, a quantity of dim vapours, a veil of mist, 
day struggling and groping along, and a weary nag, ditto—all 
this is dismal enough: but the gas of Mr. Paulding’s “ mounting 
mind” no sooner finds a vent, than all is life and animation, and a 
gleam from his “ lamp of Hope,” which is always trimmed and 
lighted, irradiates the scene with the splendour of noon-day- 
He begins with the bouncing and ends with the fert: 
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UP ROSE THE GALLANT sun! the mists away 
Vanish’d, like spectres, at the dawn of day; 

No silence now was in the waken’d groves, - 
For every bird began to chant his loves, 

And all the liveried rabble insect crew, 

That crawl’d upon the jeweil’d earth, or flew, 
Muster’d their merry notes and frisk’d away, 
In many colour’d vestments—wHo BUT THEY! 


“‘ The Infantine,” says the said critic, “ is when a poet grows so 
very simple, as to think and talk like a child.” This is a capital 
figure in attaining to the bathos, and therefore it has not been ne- 


glected: 


A little cover’d cart held all their store, 
And, sooth to say, it might have held much more. p. 20. 


It must be borne in mind, that one of «he reasons of Basil’s emi- 
gration was that his house had become tox small for his family. 
No wonder then that his “ nag” had such “ tug.” in drawing the 
cart which would have held much more than the temily and fur- 
niture together! 

Amplification is defined by Martinus “ to be the making the 
most of a thought; it is,” says he, “the spinning whee! of the 





Bathos, which draws out and spreads it in the finest thread.” Basi] | 


being a hero of no common mould, is afflicted with “ rheumatic 
agonies,” which it is the business of the poet to relieve. He be- 
thinks himself of the homely distich of poor Will’s Almanack.— 


What can’t be cur’d, 
Must be endur’d; 


and thus he administers consolation to the afflicted labourer: 


But time, as wise ones say, can all things cure, 

Or what ’s as well, can teach us to endure; 

For ever tasting, our enjoyment cloys— 

For ever suffering, half our pain destroys; 

The prosperous, fear to lose what they possess, 
‘The poor man, hopes some future hour will bless; 

The happy, live in constant fear to die, 
The wretched, hope for immortality, &c. p. 14. 15. 


All which “ originality of sentiment,” must have been very vexa- 
tious to the sick man, who would most unpatriotically have voted 
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for its sufifression, to the great detriment of the republic. An- 
other manner of making the most of a thought is to trade with 
different booksellers, occasionally changing your dress or title. 
Thus, who would suspect a Backwoodsman of concealing a Scotch 
Fiddle under his frock? 

Let us take another precept from the critic. “ We must be 
exceeding careful of two things: first, in the choice of low words; 
secondly, in the sober and orderly way of ranging them.” chap- xii. 

Thus 


‘Old Basil beat the lazy sun next day.”’ p. 44. 


Meaning that Basil, whom we now find to be an old man at the 
very opening of the poem, rose before the sun, which is altogether 
“a novelty” among travellers. | 
Again, 
We find, the art to govern mainly lies, 
In throwing dust in man’s deluded eyes. p. 100. 


And in the following “ bloody bitter” denunciation, 


Oh England! thou a long arrear must pay, 
When comes the bloody, bitter reckoning day. 


Listen to an Indian warrior! 


_ Eat up their hearts, hang their white flesh to dry, 
And leave their bare bones in the sun to fry! 


“¢ Old Basil” in the woods becomes “ learned Basil,” surrounded 
by a colony of Backwoodsmen, to whom he sells lands on the 
most accommodating terms, which are here set forth in the man- 
mer enjoined by the critic: 


Meanwhile, more prosp’rous grew each good man’s lot, 
Till each in time a goodly farm had got, 

For their wise landlord knew his interest well, 

And half his land for almost nought would sell; 


Knowing the other would right soon repay 
The half that he had almost given away. p. 80. 


And well he might when he obtained the whole in a dream! 
In the following lines we perceive the fine effect which is pro- 
duced by a correspondence of sound and sense: 
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A sturdy nag, right rugged, rough and strong 
Fitted to drag such equipage along, &c. p. 20. 


The equipage, or as it is elsewhere called, the cavalcade, is neither 
more nor less than “ the little covered cart” which Basil procur- 
ed to convey he and his to the distant wilds. 

From the beginning to the end of this poem we find a most 
laudable lack of every quality that would render it unsuitable for 
the purpose in view. The ideas are uniformly trite and often low; 
and the idiom is generally vulgar. The author discovers a very 
natural propensity to the use of “ the anadiplosis,” a figure used 
by “common criers and hawkers, who, by redoubling the same 
words, persuade people to buy their oysters, green hastings or 
new ballads.” By this means, what could not bring purchasers 
under the alluring title of a Scotch Fiddle, may perchance be vend- 
ed when hawked about in “ Judge Basil’s” “ little covered cart.” 

Lest it may be discovered by some of our readers that we have 
left the latter half of this poem untouched, we may as well confess 
that there are six cantos in the book, and that we have only passed 
through three of them. We were indeed much at a loss in what 
light to view the latter part, as it has not the slightest connexion 
with the former, except what the bookbinder has created. From 


this dilemma, however, we were very fortunately relieved by the 
discovery of a brother critic, who informs us that “ the three last 


cantos are a sort of a digression upon Indian manners and hostili- 
ty!” This profound reviewer is quite charmed with the sensi- 
bility of our author ¢o the tranquil forms of inanimate nature, and 


he enlarges in the most disinterested manner, page after page, 


upon the fure taste, the sound political princifiles, and the descrip- 
tive talents of this admirable foem.* 


* « Literature, well or ill conducted,” repeats this critic, from the Pur- 
suits of Literature, ‘is the great engine by which all civilized states must 
ultimately be supported or overthrown.” The plan upon which the jour- 
nal to which we allude is conducted, is admirably calculated to produce 
effect. It professes to be supported by the most eminent literary gentle- 
men in our country, who are kept in drill by ‘‘ one or more competent 
editors,”’ and when one of the confederacy writes a poem, the rest can club 
their wits to give it reputation. They may salute their author as the po- 


pular poet of the nation, and consider his production as the greatest acces- 
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Against this judgment it is scarcely necessary for us to protest 
that it is. a gréss misrepresentation of the patriotic motives of the 
author, who was seriously apprehensive of the incalculable mis- 
chiefs which might flow from the sufipression of the very worst 
sort of foetry, and therefore published this poem, “ digression”’ 
and all; and who by this magnanimous self-devotion to the welfare 
of the State, has indeed called our attention home and compelled 
all those who read the Backwoodsman to confess with the author, 


And who has worried through this waorld so lone, 

But in his wanderings this sad truth has known, 
Whate’er may happen, wheresoe’er we roam, 

However homely, still there ’s nought like home. p. 29. 





INVENTIONS. 


ist. “ A new and improved method” of—drowning eels. 

2d. A steam engine by which the English grammar may be 
acquired in an hour, as well as in a year. 

3d. A treble barrelled fowling piece, whereof one barrel will 
spring a partridge, the second shoot it, and the third pick it up 
and carry it home. 

4th. A concise way of teaching writing by means of a one horse 
wagon. 

5th. A rat trap for catching musquetoes. 

6th. A four wheeled sleigh, calculated for the West Indies. 


sion our poetry has received; and who will dispute an authority thus strongly 
fortified? Thus when Mr. Paulding mounts the great literary “ engine,” to 
throw the waters of Helicon among our “ youthful writers,” the rest of 
the “ talents” are at the pumps labouring with might and main, to bear 
aloft his ‘‘ mounting spirit.”—-“ Happy,” exclaims the author of Ali the Ta- 
lents, ‘‘ Happy is that country in having scribblers who call themselves 
wise! Happy, too, in having ministers (publishers) who keep the scribblers 
in countenance! And why should not J also assure my readers that this 
little performance contains all the talents of all the poets. I do beseech 
them to have no doubt of it. And, moreover, I do most earnestly exhort 
all corporations, whether of merchants or butchers, of aldermen or tailors, 


to follow my laudable example. J would have the mechanic cram all the 


talents of mankind into his own especial occupation. T would have Dr. So- 
lomon cashier his old puffs, and set up all the talents instead. Were I Bish 
and Co. I would draw forth all the talents in one capital prize. Were I 
Hope, I would actually stitch them in the sole of a boot.—Yes, my friends 


—let us make common cause. Let all the talents belong to us all.”” 
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40 
ON THE POLITICAL STATE OF ALGIERS. 


(Concluded from VOL. VI. p. 425.) 


“‘ He,” says M. Pananti, ‘‘ who has not been at Algiers, who has not. 
seen the lot to which the Christians reduced to slavery are condemned, 
does not know what is most bitter in misery, or into what state of debase- 


ment the hearts of the miserable sons of men may fall. I, who have seen, - 
who have experienced it, cannot, by words, paint all that man feels and 
suffers when he is plunged into this horrible calamity. As soon as a man 
is declared a slave, he is stripped of his clothes, and their place is supplied 
by acoarse piece of cloth; he is left commonly without stockings and shoes, 
and his naked head is struck by the burning rays of the sun. Many allow 
their beard to grow in a horrible manner, in sign of grief and desolation; 
they live in a state of dirtiness, which excites equal disgust and compas- 
sion. A part of these unhappy men are destined to make ropes and sail- 
cloth for the fleet; these remain always under the eye and rod of the Al- 
guazils, who abuse strangely their barbarous authority, and extort from 
them the little money which they sometimes possess. Others remain slaves 
of the dey, or are sold to rich Moors, who destine them to the vilest uses; 
athers, in short, are condemned, like beasts of burden, to transport wood 
and stone, and to execute all the roughest labours, while their steps are 
always weighed down by a chain of iron. Of all the slaves, these are the 
most unhappy. They have no bed to rest on, noclothes to wear, no food to 
support them. All their nourishment consists in two loaves, black as soot, 
which are thrown to them, as to dogs. In the evening they are shut up in 
the Bani, as malefactors in the galleys.” 


The galleys in fact were invented by Christians for captive Af- 
ricans. The shameful commencement of this cruel and humiliat- 
ing treatment is due to us; our fathers were animated by that re- 
ligious hatred, of which our contemporaries are the victims; and 
it is because the punishment of Musulman captives appeared of 
all others the most cruel, that the idea was afterwards formed, of 
associating with them the vilest criminals in the banis of Rome, 
of Genoa, of Leghorn, and of Malta. Let us not hesitate to own, 
that we have been unj ust, cruel, and persecuting: much more, it 
is we who have begun; but after having repaired our own offences 
against humanity, after having abolished the trade of the Negroes, 
and the Bani of the-knights of Malta, we have a right to demand 
for ourselves the same justice which we render to men of a differ- 
ent faith. Europe condemns not, or will no longer condemn a 
freeman to slavery, forthe single crime of being born a Musul- 
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man; no more ought she to suffer the African to condemn the 
European for the single crime of being born a Christian. 


‘‘ The slaves lie heaped together in open corridors; they are exposed to 
wind, rain, storms, to all the injuries of the air and seasons. In the coun- 
try, they sleep without shelter in the open air, or else shut up in deep pits, 
which they descend to by a ladder, after which the mouth of the cave is 
shut with an iron grate. At the dawn of the day they are abruptly awaked 
by the injurious cry, To we~k, cattle; then driven to the working place 
with whips, like beasts of burden, accompanied with blasphemies and ma- 
ledictions. Many are condemned to clear out wells or dig privies; they re- 
main there for whole seasons in water up to the middle, and breathe a me- 
phitic air. Others are obliged to descend into frightful precipices, with 
death over their heads, and death under their feet. Others are yoked to a 
wagon, along with mules or asses; but it is upon them that the greater share 
of the burden falls, and upon them particularly that the strokes of the whip 
most copiously descend. Many in quarries are crushed by the falling in of 
the earth; many too, descending into their vast depths, never again see the 
light. Persons are counted by hundreds who die every year for want of 
nourishment or care, of the blows which they have received, or merely of 
regret, dejection, and despair. Wo to them if they dare to murmur, or to 
utter the slightest lamentation. For the smallest negligence they receive 
two hundred strokes on the sole of the foot, for the slightest resistance they 
are punished with death. 

«‘ There is in slavery a certain character of disgrace, of meanness, of 
bitterness, which chills the soul, disgusts the view, and revolts the thought. 
Men despise and reject this degraded being, as in India they despise and 
reject the proscribed and accursed classes of the Parias and the Pulkis. 
The slaves, accustomed themselves to be oppressed and despised, think 
themselves as contemptible as miserable. These iron chains, which are 
with us a sign of crime and dishonour, degrade the soul of him by whom 
they areworn. Servitude extends even to the soul. The son of civilized 
Europe learns to think himself ofa nature inferior to these savages of the 
African Syrtes; and man, born free, who had learned to turu his eyes to 
Heaven, thinks himself born to serve, and views himself as sunk to the 
vile condition of a beast of burden. The soul is often purified in the fur- 
nace of adversity; but in the condition of the slave there is something dis- 
mal and abject, which makes courage lose its temper, extinguishes the fire 
of every generous passion, and deprives man of his intelligence and dignity. 
The greatest of all misfortunes is, that virtue, which triumphs over all af- 
flictions, which sometimes renders them precious to us, virtue itself is often 
weakened or extinguished in hearts oppressed by the cruelty of men, or 
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overwhelmed by the feeling of a degraded nature. Gloom renders the 
heart bad, while it sinks the courage; the virtues are all derived from a 
noble and exalted soul, while meanness engenders only vice. Religion it- 
self, that pillar of Heaven, on which the Christian rests, when all is shaken 
around him, religion affords no longer consolation to a wounded heart. 
The unhappy no longer turn towards Heaven, when they feel themselves 
abandoned on earth. It were well if, in suffering, they mingled their tears 
together, if these unhappy persons supported each other in their affliction; 
but friendship, the sweet consoler of afflicted hearts, becomes mute for be- 
ings who never meet with pity. Instead of loving and supporting, they 
hate and envy each other. He who has suffered too much from the cruelty 
of men, and from an iron destiny, feels the source of compassionate tears 
dried up within him, and the flame of amiable sentiments extinguished in 
his heart; that heart itself becomes hard as stone. The Italian language gives 
the name of intristito, saddened, to a tree or a field which, never seeing the 
sun, produces no fruit, and is clothed with no flowers; the same name may 
be applied to aman whose mind is coldly and deeply perverted.” 


Nothing appears to us more striking than this observation of 
an eye-witness on the moral effects of slavery; that sinking of cha- 
racter, that contagious contempt which is felt even by him who is 
the object of it; that confession of inferiority, which force alone 
extorts from weakness; that drying up of the heart which shuts it 
against pity, when our own misfortunes exhaust in ourselves all 
our power of suffering. Many other observations confirm this sad 


truth. We know that in great national calamities, in plagues, in 


famines, in great military reverses, the heart, amid suffering and 
danger, closes itself against compassion; and selfishness, called 
forth in all its force for the preservation of our existence, stifles 
every other affection. We know that a race is seldom viewed with 


universal contempt, without pecoering really contemptible; that 


TEAS BHUVOLssawse f\y> Fenders incn more virtu- 


Ous, by rendering them 5 espectable j In their own eyes; that despo- 
tism renders them degraded still more than it renders them mi- 
serable. The experience dates from the time of Homer, and has 
never been falsified. Yet it is not without grief we are forced to 
acknowledge, that even this inheritance, the noblest and most pre- 
cious which remains to us, that virtue itself, as well as riches and 


liberty, may be taken away by fortune. 
We cordially join, then, in the noble wish of M. Pananti, for the 
abolition of slavery in Africa, and the destruction of a government 
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which, to the shame of European nations, is maintained only bya 
robbery exercised against them. May there be established over 
all the coast of Barbary, a liberal government, which may restore 
to happiness this beautiful portion of the world, which may call a 
numerous people to civilization and opulence, which may make 
new openings to European industry in the market which is richest 
and nearest to us, and which will receive our manufactures in re- 
turn for new sources of enjoyment, and for the: means of subsist- 
ence, of which Barbary will long be the granary. 

M. Pananti leaves no room to doubt for a moment, that the 
bombardment of Algiers, executed by an English fleet, far from 
ameliorating the condition of those who navigate the Mediterran- 
ean, or trade to Barbary, has augmented their dangers. The dey, 
it is true, has been constrained to set at liberty the captives who 
were found at Algiers; but his hatred against Christians, his re- 
sentment, and his desire of vengeance, thenceforth no longer knew 
any bounds. He has received from Europeans the most sangui- 
nary affront, while his power has not been at all diminished. For 
we must not imagine that the death of eight or ten thousand men, 
women, or children, who perished in the bombardment of Algiers, 
or the burning of a great number of the houses of the peaceable 
inhabitants, is a national calamity in the eyes of an African tyrant. 
It is to him only:an insult; and the sentiment is the more bitter, 
from having been inflicted by that race which he calls infidel, and 


which he despises. Accordingly, from that moment, he has not 
ceased to prepare for vengeance. The African governments, for- 
merly always divided, haye been united by a close alliance. The 


superiority of the Sublime Porte, after being long disowned, has 


been invoked anew, that it may afford them protection. The most 


marked and incessant activity has been employed, in adding to the 
fortifications, in making new levies of troops, and in building new 
vessels. The time cannot be distant, when the consuls of Europe 


will be massacred at Algiers, the merchants settled there thrown 
into chains, and when new swarms of corsairs will infest the seas, 
and renew their system of piracy. 

It is not by bombardment, a measure cruel, because useless, 
that the Barbary States must be punished; itis by an armed esta- 
blishment fixed among them. The piratical governments must 
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be deprived of a country which they are unworthy to govern; the 
Moors must be rendered happy, instead ef being punished for 
crimes which are not theirs, and which attach only to their mas- 
ters. The whole tenor of history seems to prove that there is no 
region in the world, the conquest of which would be easier than 
that of Mauritania, since it has scarcely ever been attempted with- 
out succeeding. The Romans attacked Africa in the centre, and, 
after conquering Carthage, extended themselves along the two 
shores, and reduced Numidia and Mauritania into Roman pro- 
vinces. The Vandals entered by the strait of Cadiz, and placed it 
entirely under their yoke, extending from west to east. Belisarius, 
with the Greeks, who called themselves Romans, attacked it 
anew in the centre, setting out from the ports of Sicily; he de- 
stroyed the power of the Vandals, and restored to Justinian those 
vast provinces, which it seemed ought no longer to belong to an 
empire so much weakened. Three times, in short, Africa was 
conquered from east to west by the Arabs; in 647, by Abdallah 
and Zobeir; in 667, by Akbah, lieutenant of the caliph Moaviah; 
and in 692, by Hassan, the governor of Egypt, for the caliph Ab- 
dalmalek. It appears to me, that none of these armies of conquer- 
ors ever exceeded forty thousand men. 

The French and Spaniards had not, it is true, equal success in 
their attempts upon Africa. But the religious fanaticism which 
adds to the bravery of the soldier, almost? always misleads the 
prudence of the captain. Nothing less than a miracle would have 
been necessary to render successful the expedition of St. Louis 
against Tunis in 1270; accordingly, it was a miracle which that 
pious king expected. The conquests of the Portuguese and Spa- 
niaids, at the endof the fifteenth and the commencement of the six- 
teenth centuries, were the work of a handful of men, whose suc- 
cess greatly exceeded the means by which it was attained, till the 
period when Charles V. wholly occupied by another train of am- 
bition, renounced the empire which his predecessors had been on 
the point of founding in Mauritania. 


The Spaniards had conquered Oran and Bugia, and had in 1509 
rendered the kings of Algiers and Tremecen. tributary; but the 
greatest obstacle to their success was found in the ferocity of their 
chiefs, and the fanaticism of their soldiers and priests. Their ge- 
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nerals deluged the shore of Africa with blood; they acted with so 
much perfidy and intolerance, that they united against themselves 
the various nations of Mauritania. They had found them divided, 
as they now are, and all equally ready to shake off a yoke which 
was insupportable to them,#f another yoke, still heavier and more 
abhorred, had not been offered in exchange. It is well known 
what resentment was cherished by the Moors against the odious 
Hugh de Moncade, who boasted of having belonged to the school 
of Cesar Borgia, whose vices he possessed without his good 
qualities. Philippino Doria, ready to give him battle, hesitated 
not to set loose from chains.the Moors of his own gallies, and,to 
give them arms. These ruffians, still covered with the blows 
which they had received from the Genoese, for whom they were 
eoing to fight, darted forward, half naked, and with sabre in hand, 
against the galley of the cruel viceroy of Naples; and they grati- 
fied their thirst for the blood of him who has shed so much on the 
coast of Africa. 

Good policy, which is that of humanity, of benevolence, of reli- 
gious toleration, will always easily separate the Moors, the Bereb- 
bers, the Bedouin Arabs, and the cultivating Arabs, at the foot of 
Mount Atlas, from the Turks their oppressors. The latter are 
brave, it is true, but ignorant in the art of war; and European 
tactics secure to an able captain an immense superiority over 
such soldiers, notwithstanding the greatest disproportion of num- 
bers. The glorious campaigns in Egypt prove it. M. Pananti 
would not wish the conquest of Africa to be attempted with less 
than a hundred thousand men. It is sad to think, that while so 
many hundreds of thousands have been put in motion by narrow 
and false views of ambition, by jealousy, by vengeance, and to stop 
the career of civilization, there is perhaps no chance that Europe 
will find a hundred thousand for a plan of conquest which huma- 
nity and philosophy could approve. Yet he calls for the formation 
of an European league to deliver Africas—but we know what is 
the usual fate of leagues; how each member claims all the profit 
and all the honour of the enterprise, throwing upon others all the 
labour and danger. In an igvasion of Africa, negotiation would 
be still more important than arms, since it would, first of all, be 
hecessary to persuade the people, that their oppressors only were 
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to be attacked, and that the conquerors would respect their reli- 
gion, their manners, their rights, and their happiness. But the 
contradictory projects of numerous allies, their injudicious mea- 
sures, and their secret jealousies, would unquestionably thwart 
every negotiation. ” 

Must we then banish every hope of redress to the land of chi- 
meras, or, which is almost the same thing, to that of memory? 
We do not think so. France, Italy, and Spain, are particularly 
exposed to the provocations of the Barbary States. One of these 
nations, should it regain the vigour it once possessed, would be 
sufficient, with only a part of its force, to effect the conquest of 
Africa. In Jooking forward to an era which cannot be distant, 
though nothing yet shows its near approach, it is not useless to re- 
call without ceasing the outrages of the piratical governments, to 
fix the attention of the public upon the advantages, and the pro- 
bable success of a descent upon Africa; and to form such an opin- 
ion in Europe, that the moment a sovereign, from a just sense of 
offended dignity, should undertake a serious war against the Bar- 
bary States, no other would think it lawful to oppose him in so 
noble an enterprise. Under this point of view, M. Pananti appears 
to us, by his work, to have deserved well of humanity. 





DUMB CREATURES. 


All the notice that we lords of the creation vouchsafe to bestow 
on dumbd creatures, is generally to abuse them. It is well, there- 
fore, that here and there a man should be found a little womanish, 
or perhaps a little childish, in this matter, who will make some 
amends, by kissing and coaxing, and laying them in one’s bosom. 
You remember the little ewe lamb mentioned by the prophet 
Nathan: the prophet perhaps invented the tale, for the sake of its 
application to David’s conscience; but it is more probable, that 
God inspired him with it for that purpose. If he did, it amounts 
to a proof that he does not overlook, but, on the contrary much 
notices such little particularities and kindnesses to his dumé crea- 
tures, as we, because we articulate, are pleased to call them. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF WERNER. 


By M. Héron de Villefosse, Inspector of the Royal Corps of Mines, As- 
sociate of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. From Annales des Mines, 
Deuxiéme Livraison, 1817. 


[Some writers in this country, says the Editor of the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, have more than once attempted to persuade the public, that the late 
illustrious Werner was a mere visionary, or, at best, a man fitted only for 
establishing distinctions amongst minerals. They have denied to him all ori- 
ginality of views in regard to the structure and formation of the earth,— 
his mode of investigating and tracing the connexions and relations of rocks 
and minerals, has been held in derision, and his talents as a useful practi- 
cal miner, have been altogether disregarded. This presumption and ig- 
norance have not failed to call forth the indignation of all those interested 
in the advancement of one of the most important departments of natural 
knowledge, and the attacks of Chenevix, and other philosophers, have 
been triumphantly answered by the general adoption of Werner’s views 


4 in this island, and by the establishment of Societies,* whose object is not 


the support of any particular theory of the earth, but the investigation of its 
structure and composition, according to the method first pointed out by 
Werner. The members of these distinguished associations have, within a 
few years, brought before the public a vast body of important information 

in regard to the mineralogical structure of this island, which cannot fail to 
be of the greatest utility to the country in general, by the clue it will af- 
ford to the miner in his researches after useful minerals. This, indeed, is 
another proof of the value of Werner’s ideas, that lead not, as has been con- 
temptuously remarked, always into the mazes of German metaphysics, or 
physics,—but to those objects that add to the greatness of a country, and 
to the comforts ofits population. Werner, indeed, was the most learned 
miner of his time, he was the greatest benefactor to the important art of 
mining the world ever saw,—from his lecture-room proceeded all the most 
accomplished miners of the time when he flourished,—and these valuable 

men carried from Freyberg to the farthest corners of the earth, an admira- 

tion of the virtues and of the extraordinary talents and acquirements of 
their illustrious master. It affords us much pleasure to have it in our power 

to add to our feeble testimony of the splendid talents of the ever to be re- 

gretted and excellent Werner, that of his pupil, M. Villefosse, one of the 

most eminent scientific and practical miners in France. } 


* Wernerian Natural History Society,—Geological Society of London, 
~~Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 
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Several months have elapsed since the journals announced the 
death of M. Werner, Member of the Council of Mines of Frey- 
berg, in Saxony, Knight of the Royal Order of Merit, and Foreign 
Associate of the Royal Institute of France. More than one voice, 
doubtless, has been raised in Germany to pay homage to the ta- 
lents and the virtues of this illustrious German. In many a sub- 
terranean mine-work the miners of Saxony will have been alrea- 
dy melted into tears by the melancholy. words, “ Our Werner is 
no more!” This simple’ announcement must have excited the 
most lively regrets even in the remotest countries, where the suc- 
cess of the mines was ina great measure the result of the labours 
of Werner, as it will be, during many ages, the finest monument 
of his glory. 

In one point of view, it would be of great advantage that Wer- 
ner should be still better known in France than he generally is. 
For a long time, indeed, the reputation of the professor of Frey- 
berg has been, so to speak, classical among the French minera- 
logists, but it appears to be confined to the cabinets of our men 


of science, and has scarcely found its way into our mines. This, 
however, in its proper place; it is from thence that we now pro- 


pose to do homage to the memory of this true friend of the mi- 
ners, who consecrated his life to the advancement of their exten- 
sive, important, and arduous labours, and who has thus acquired 
an incontestable right to the gratitude of every country which 


possesses mines. 
Born about the middle of the last century in the iron-work of 


which his father was proprietor, in the vicinity of Werhau, in 
Lusatia, Werner perceived, almost from his infancy, that the mi- 
ners stood in neéd of a guide capable of leading them into new 
luminous paths,—of enabling them to distinguish mineral substan- 
ces with promptitude and certainty,—of enlightening them in their 
researches, and in all their labours,—of collecting, comparing, 
and classifying the facts observed in the bosom of the earth;—in 
short, of forming, for the benefit of the mines of all countries, a 
common treasure of acquired knowledge. He resolved to be that 
guide, and he speedily became so. 

Having been appointed an officer of the mines at Freyberg, he 
constantly directed his studies towards that association which he 
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had proposed to himself to effect between the practice of the art 
of mining, and the numerous sciences from which it may derive 
assistance. Werner, from observations on the mountains and mi- 
nes of Saxony, anticipated, in some measure, the identity of struc- 
ture which has been since observed in so many countries, in the 
rocks and mineral masses which constitute the exterior crust of 
our globe. From that time the mines of the whole world present- 
ed themselves to his mind as a sudterraneous country, where the 
same general principles ought to prevail,—where the same terms 
of art, whatever might be the difference of idioms, ought to faci- 
litate a useful correspondence not only between the miners of all 
countries, but also, and above all, between the man of science 
and the workman. It was in the school of the mines of Freyberg, 
founded by the king of Saxony in the year 1766, that Werner oc- 
cupied himself incessantly in laying down these principles, and 
fixing that language. He succeeded in this in the happiest man- MY, 
ner, by attaching a precise and intelligible meaning to the expres- I, 
sions employed by him in describing objects, by adopting almost 

always the terms of common language: and he often did not even f 


disdain to employ the phraseology in familiar use among the ie 
workmen. a 


To produce this important revolution in the art of mining, \ 


which has for a long time made Freyberg be regarded as the me- Hi 


tropolis of that swhterranean country, Werner has published two | 
works, neither of which exceeds a small volume in duodecimo. i 





The first treats of the knowledge of minerals according to their 1 } 
external appearance, the second of the arrangement of the repo- }! 
| sitories of minerals in the bosom of the earth. 
' These works, originally written in German, have been transla- | 
ted into almost every language, and particularly into French.* 1 
' The principles of the first have been developed, with their appli- \ 
: cation, in the “ Traité de Mineralogie,” which M. Brochant, | 
; chief engineer of the mines of France, has published, according i 
‘ to the school of Werner; the second has been the subject of a ju- | 
a | 
2 * The works above alluded to are, the Treatise on the External Cha- | 

racter of Minerals, of which we have an English translation by Mr. Wea- 
e ver of Dublin, the other is the work on the Natural History of Veins, | 
ec which has been translated by Dr. Anderson of Leith. 
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dicious analysis, which M. Coquebert de Montbret has inserted in 
the Journal de Mines, No. 18, and for a complete translation of 
which we are indebted to the principal engineer Daubuisson. The 
peculiar excellence of these two works of Werner is, that they 
are quite intelligible to every miner. They have been sometimes 
compared with the works of other scientific mineralogists, but to 
be convinced that there is no room for such a comparison, it is 
sufficient to consider that the objects of these authors were very 
different. Werner wished to enlighten practical men; he wished 
to promote the prosperity of those mines and iron-works, which 
are the chief resource of so many countries; for that purpose, 
Werner brought down science to the level of the workman, who 
gratefully seized the hand held out to his assistance. If, on the 
contrary, he had attempted to lead the workman to the heights 
of science, the latter would have refused to follow his steps. 

It is not only by his writings that Werner has deserved well of 
the subterranean country, by rendering science popular there; as 
a professor, equally skilful and indefatigable, he taught during 
many years in the school of mines at Freyberg, the knowledge of 
simple minerals (oryctognosy), of rocks, and of the repositories of 
minerals (geognosy); the art of working mines and of conducting 
iron-works. Those who were destined to direct the most celebra- 
ted establishments, not only in Germany, but also in distant coun- 
tries, crowded to his lectures; and the audience of the professor 


of Freyberg had the appearance of a congress of miners from 


every nation. 
His pupils, who all loved as much as they admired him, were 


soon dispersed throughout the mines of almost every country, full 
of ardour for the prosperity of these works, and possessed of the 
knowledge necessary to secure it. Every where they established 
by their success the utility of the doctrines of Werner. His school 
was no longer confined to Freyberg, but extended throughout all 
the mines of the world; and the result of that sort of apostleship 
which was exercised in the name of Werner alone, by so great a 
number of his most distinguished scholars, is, that his principles 
and his language have become familiar to the practical miners of 
almost every country, from the mines of the Altaian mowntains, 
even to those of Mexico. 
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Many Frenchmen had the happiness of studying under Werner 
‘in the school of Freyberg. ‘MM. Brochant de Villiers, Daubuis- 
son, de Bonnard, chief engineers of mines, have enjoyed this ad- 
vantage, as well as the author of the present Notice; and many 
others ef our countrymen. None of us can recollect without emo- 
tion the engaging frankness with which Werner welcomed 
Frenchmen. In the journeys which he made to Paris, our most 
illustrious Savans had themselves an opportunity of appreciating 
all the amiable qualities which that celebrated man united to the 
depth and variety of his knowledge. 

May the homage which we pay to his memory in a Journal de- 
voted to the service of the mines of France, contribute to the suc- 
cess of the efforts which the royal corps of engineers of mines 
have already made, and of those which they still contemplate, for 
the purpose of giving to the French workmen the benefit of that 
practical knowledge for which so many foreigners are indebted to 
the instructions of Werner. 


ARREST OF THE CHEVALIER DE Sr. GERVAIS BY THEIN- 
QUISITION OF BARCELONA. 


(From Stockdale’s History of the Inquisitions.) 


«© Arrer dinner, I went to take a walk on that beautiful terrace 
which extends along the port, in that part called Barcellonette. 
The sides of this walk, which is named the Lomja, are adorned 


with fine buildings. I was tranquilly enjoying this delightful place 
and the serene evening of a fine day, wrapped in dreams of my 
projects, of my future destiny, and of the beautiful Seraphine. 
The sweetly pensive shades of twilight had began to veil the face 
of the sky, when, on a sudden, six men surrounded and command- 
ed me to follow them. I replied by a firm refusal; whereupon one 
of them seized me by the collar; I instantly assailed him with a 
violent blow upon the face, which caused him to bellow with pain; 
in an instant the whole band pressed on me so closely that I was 
obliged to draw my sword. I fought as long as I was able, but; 
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not being possessed of the strength of Antzus or Hercules, f was 
at last compelled to yield. The ruffians endeavoured to inspire 
me with respect and dread of them by saying that they were fa- 
miliars of the Holy Office, and advised me to surrender, that I 
might escape disgrace and harsh treatment. I submitted to force, 
and I was taken to the prison of the Inquisition. 

«“ As soon asI found myself within the talons of these vultures, 
I began to ask myself what was my crime, and what | had done 
to incur the censure of this hateful tribunal. Have these jacobin 
monks, said I, succeedea to the Druids, who cailed themselves 
the agents of the deity, and arrogated to themselves the mght of 
excommunicating and putting to death their fellow-citizens? My 
complaints were lost in empty air. 

“ On the following day, a Dominican, shrouded in hypocrisy, 
and with a tongue of deceit, came to conjure me, by the bowels 
of Jesus Christ, to confess my faults, in order to the attainment 
of my liberty. ¢‘ Confess your own faults first,’ said I to him, 
‘ask pardon of God for your hypocrisy and injustice. By what right 
do you arrest a gentleman, a native of France, who is exempted 
from the jurisdiction of your infernal tribunal, and who has done 
nothing in violation of the laws of this country??—* Oh, Holy Vir- 
gin,’ said he, ‘ you make me tremble! I will go and pray to God 
in your behalf, and I hope he wili open your eyes and turn your 
heart.’ * Go pray to the devil,’ said 1 to myself, ‘ he is your only 
divinity.’ 

“ However, on that same day, Mr. Aubert, having in vain wait- 
ed for me at the dinner hour, sent to the hotel to inquire about 
me. The landlord informed him that I had disappeared on the 
preceding evening, that my luggage still remained in his custo- 
dy, but that he was entirely ignorant what was become of me. 
This obliging gentleman, uneasy for my fate, made inquiries con- 
cerning ine over the whole city, but without being able to gain 
the smallest intelligence. Astonished at this circumstance, he be- 
gan to suspect that some indiscretion on my part might have 
drawn upon me the vengeance of the Holy Office, with whose 
spirit and conduct he was perfectly acquainted. He begged of the 
Captain-general to demand my enlargement. The Inquisitors de- 
nied the fact of my detention, with the utmost effrontery of false- 
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hood; but Mr. Aubert, not being able to discover any other pro- 
bable cause for my disappearance, persisted in believing me to 
be a prisoner in the Holy Office. 

“ Next day, the familiars came to conduct me before the three 
Inquisitors; they presented me with a yellow mantle to put on, 
but I disdainfully rejected this satanic livery. However, they per- 
suaded me that submission was the only means by which I could 
hope to recover my liberty. I appeared, therefore, clad in yellow, 
with a wax taper in my hand, before these three priests of Pluto. 
In the chamber was displayed the banner of the Holy Office, on 
which were represented a gridiron, a pair of pincers, and a pile 
of wood, with these words, Justice, Charity, Mercy. What an 
atrocious piece of irony! I was tempted, more than once, to singe, 
with my blazing taper, the hideous visage of one of these jaco- 
bins, but my good genius prevented me. One of them advised 
me, with an air of mildness, to confess my sins. ‘ My great sin,’ 
replied I,‘ is to have entered a country where the priests trample 
humanity under foot, and assume the cloak of religion to persecute 
virtue and innocence.’ 3 

“¢ Ts that all you have to say?’ ‘ Yes, my conscience is free from 
alarm and from remorse. Tremble if the regiment to which I be- 
long should hear of my imprisonment: they would trample over 
ten regiments of Spaniards to rescue me from your barbarity.’ 
‘God alone is master; our duty is to watch over his flock as faith- 
ful shepherds; our hearts are afflicted at it; but you must return to 
your prison, until you think proper to make a confession of your 
fault.’ I then retired, casting upon my judges a look of contempt 
and indignation. 

“As soon as I returned to my prison; I most anxiously consi- 
dered what could be the cause of this severe treatment. I was far 
from suspecting that it could be owing to my answer to the men- 
dicant friar concerning the Virgin and her lights.* However, Mr. 
Aubert, being persuaded that the Inquisition alone had been the 


* « A mendicant having come to his chamber, with a purse, begging 
him to contribute something for the lights or tapers to be lighted in honour 
of the Virgin, he replied, ‘ My good father, the Virgin has no need of lights, 
she needs only go to bed at an early hour.’ £t. Gervais, Voyage en Es- 
pagne,” page 135, vol. 1. 
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cause of my disappearance, placed spies upon all their steps. One 
of them informed him that three monks, of the Dominican order, 
were about to set out for Rome, being deputed to the conventual 
assembly which was to be held there. He immediately wrote to 
M. de Cholet, commandant at Perpignan, to inform, him how I 
had disappeared, of his suspicions as to the cause, and of the pas- 
sage of the three jacobins through Perpignan, desiring him to ar- 
rest them, and not to set them at liberty till I should be releas- 
ed. 

«¢ M. de Cholet embraced, with alacrity, this opportunity of ven- 
geance, and issued orders, at the gates of the town, to seize the 
three reverend personages. They arrived about noon, in high spi- 
rits and with keen appetites; and demanded of the centinel, 
which was.the best hotel. The officer of the guard presented 
himself, and informed them that he was commissioned to conduct 
them to the commandant of the place, who would provide for 
their lodging and entertainment. The monks rejoiced at this 
lucky windfall, overflowed with acknowledgments, and declared 
they could not think of incommoding the commandant. ‘ Come, 


good fathers, M. de Cholet is determined to do you the honours of — 


the city.’ In the mean time he provided them an escort of four 
soldiers and a serjeant. The fathers marched along with joy, con- 
gratulating one another and delighted with the politeness of the 
French. ‘Good fathers,’ said M. de Cholet, ‘I am delighted to 


have you in this city, I expected you impatiently. I have provided — 
you a lodging.’ ‘ Ah Mr. commandant, you are too good, we are — 
undeserving.’ ‘ Pardon me, have you not, in your prison at Bar- | 
celona, a French officer, the chevalier de St. Gervais?’ ‘ No, 


Mr. commandant, we have never heard of any such person.’ ‘I 


' am.sorry for that, for you are to be imprisoned, and to live upon | 
bread and water, until this officer be forthcoming.” The rever- | 
end fathers, exceedingly irritated, exclaimed against this violatjon | 


of the law of nations, and then said that they resigned themselves 


to the will of Heaven, and that the commandant should answer | 


before God and the pope for the persecution which he was about 
to exercise against members ofthe Church. * Yes,’ said the com- 
mandant, ‘I take the responsibility upon myself; meanwhile you 
will repair to the citadel.’ 
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“‘ Now behold the three hypocrites, in a narrow prison, con- 
demned to the regimen of the Pauls and the Hilaries, uttering the 
loudest exclamations against the system of fasting and the com- 
mandant. Every day, the purveyor, when he brought them their 
pitcher of water and portion of bread, demanded whether they 
had any thing to declare relative to the French officer. For three 
days they persisted in returning a negative, but at length, the 
cries, not of their consciences, but of their stomachs, and their 
weariness of this mode of life, overcame their obstinacy. They 
begged an interwiew with M. de Cholet, who instantly waited 
upon them. 

“They confessed that a young French officer was confined in the 
prison of the Holy Office, on account of the impious language he 
had held respecting the Virgin. ‘Undoubtedly he has acted 
wrong, said Mr. de Cholet, ‘but allow the Virgin to avenge 
herself. Write word to Barcelona to set this gentleman at liberty. 
In the interim I will keep you as hostages, but I will mitigate 
your sufferings, and your table shall be less frugally supplied.’ 
The monks immediately wrote word to give liberty to the accur- 
sed Frenchman. 

“ During this interval, vexations, impatience and weariness, 
took possession of my soul, and made me weary of life. At length 
the Inquisition, reading their brethren’s letter, perceived them- 
selves under the necessity of releasing their prey. One of them 
came to inform me that, in consideration of my youth, and of my 
being a native of France, the Holy Office had come toa determi- 
nation to set me free, but that they required me, for the future, 
to have more respect for La Madonna, the mother of Jesus Christ. 
‘Most reverend father,’ replied I, ‘the French have always the 
highest respect for the ladies.’ Uttering these words, I rushed 
towards the door, and, when I got into the street, I felt as if I were 
raised from the tomb once more to life.” 


SCHOOL FUND IN NEW-JERSEY. 


The state fund in New-Jersey, for the support of free schools, 
amounted to ninety-nine thousand four hundred and fourteen dol- 
Yars. 























RETURN OF THE PERSIAN EMBASSY. 


(From Morier’s Second Journey.*) 


Tue Persian ambassador, whom I had conducted to England, 
by Turkey and the Mediterranean, in 1809, and who was known 
here by the name of Mirza Abul Hassan, to which has since been 
added the title of Khan, was now to return to his own country. 
It was settled that he should accompany a British mission to Per- 
sia; and preparations were accordingly made for the reception of 
the two ambassadors, with their respective suits, on board the 
Lion, 64, capt. Heathcote,—the same ship which, eighteen years 
before, had carried lord Macartney to China. 

A Persian, who had been feasted and exhibited in London for nine 
months, and had seen all its objects of curiosity, might almost have 
exciaimed, on his return to Persia, in the words of his country- 
man in Montesquieu, Jamais homme n’a tant été vii que moi. But 
a scene of new and distinct adventures was still interposed between 
him and his home; and he was to complete his probation by pass- 
ing seven months on the sea,—an element to which he had all the 
antipathy of his ancestors. It must be remembered, to their ho- 
nour, that no set of men ever submitted to such a trial with more 
resignation, or indeed with a better grace, than the ambassador 
and his suite. They all left London with lively emotions of grief; 
many of them shed tears as they took leave of their English 
friends,—who, on their part, appeared to be equally affected. Se- 
veral would willingly have remained in England; and one in par- 
ticular, who had been struck with the quiet and security of an 
Englishman’s life, compared to that of a Persian, exclaimed, that 
he could not wish for a better paradise than Chelsea hospital 


* A Second Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, between the years 1810 and 1816. With a journal of the voy- 
age by the Brazils and Bombay, to the Persian Gulf. Together with an 
account of the proceedings of his majesty’s embassy, under his excellen- 
cy sir George Ouseley, Bart. K. L. S. By James Morier, Esq. late his 
majesty’s secretary of embassy, and minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of Persia. 
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RIO DI JANEIRO. 


where, for the remainder of his days, he could sit under the trees, 
do nothing, and drink as much porter as he liked. 

The Persian embassy consisted of Mirza Abul Hassan, envoy- 
extraordinary, and of eight servants of different capacities: —Ker- 
belai Hassan, a nazir or steward, who also acted as cook; Ab- 
bas Beg, a scribe; Hussein and Haushim, valets-de-chambre; 
Mahomed Ali Beg, Mahomed Rakheem Beg, jelowdars or grooms; 
and Abdallah and Saudik, ferashes or spreaders of carpets. 


RIO DI JANEIRO.—/rom the same. 


We passed a fortnight at Rio di Janeiro, in the various employ- 
ments of public visits and public dinners; and in the examination 
of the more curious objects in the town and its environs. The 
place is large, and well built for a colonial town; possessing seve- 
ral handsome churches and large monasteries. It ought, there- 
fore, to afford a much better residence for the prince regent than 
the mean palace which he at present inhabits. It is not fortified, 
but has several detached works to protect its harbour; the most 
considerable of which is the castle of Santa Cruz, at the entrance, 
and a smaller castle on an island nearer the anchorage abreast of 
the town. Over the town on an eminence, is a fortification called 

the citadel; and another on the Isola das Cabros: however, nothing 
appeared sufficiently formidable to save the town from the dan- 
gers of a bombardment from the sea. A great quantity of fruit is 
produced in the gardens arcund the city, and much is also brought 
from the villages. Its oranges are highly esteemed; some of 
which, containing within them an incipient orange, were sent as 
a present from the prince regent to the ambassadors. They have 
all the tropical fruits here: but the mango and the pine-apple are 
said to be inferior to those of the East-Indies. Meat and poultry 
are dear; and we had great difficulty in recruiting our sea stock of 
the latter. Black pigs were to be seen in great abundance; and we 
observed a race of disguSting-looking dogs,—without hair, with a 
»lack skin, long body, long muzzle, short and crooked legs, and 
a long curling tail_—ranging about through all the filth of the 
streets, and apparently without masters. 

Indeed, after England, we found the filth of St. Sebastian, and 
its inhabitants, quite disgusting. LEven the Persians could exult; 
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158 RIO DI JANEIRO. 


for, with great truth, they said that their towns were clean to what 
they saw here. It must, however, be allowed, that this is greatly 
owing to the negro community, who are so much more numerous 
than the other classes; and who, in certain emergencies, have 
scarcely a restriction beyond that of the brute creation. Of this 
we could too well judge, because the Campo di Lampedosa, the 
large square that was situated before our house, was so constantly 
infested by them, at all hours of the day, that guards were placed 
to keep them at a distance. 

During the time we were at the Brazils, the slave trade was in 
its full vigour; and a visit to the slave market impressed us more 
with the iniquity of this traffic, than any thing that could be said 
or written on the subject. On each side of the street where the 
market was held, were large rooms, in which the negroes were 
kept; and during the day, they were seen in melancholy groupes, 
waiting to be delivered from the hands of the trader, whose dread- 
ful economy might be traced in their persons, which, at that 
time, were little better than skeletons. If such were their state on 
shoré, with the advantages of air and space, what must have been 
their condition on board the ship that brought them hither? It is 
not unfrequent that slaves escape to the woods; where they are 
almost as frequently retaken. When this is the case, they have 
an iron-collar put about their necks, with a long hooked arm ex- 
tending from it, to impede their progress through the woods, in 
case they should abscond a second time. Yet, amidst all this 
misery, it was pleasing to observe the many negroes who fre- 
quented the churches; and to see them, in form and profession at 
least, making part of a christian congregation. 

We saw few of the aborigines, for they shun, rather than court, 
their rulers. Those we saw were of a low stature, of a coppery 
red colour, with jet-black hair, high cheek-bones, turned up 
noses, and broad unexpressive faces. The queen of a tribe, said 
to be cannibals, that bordered on the Portuguese possessions, was 


shown to us: her countenance was terrific. She was a prisoner, 
and attempts were made to humanise her; but hitherto, we were 
assured, without much success. The proportion of blacks to pure 
Furopean whites, at St. Sebastian, is as nine to one: they have, 
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ASPECT OF PERSIA. 59 


however, so intermarried, that there are complexions to be found 
of all tints, from downright black to dirty white brown. 


ASTROLOGY.—From the same. 


It was now near two years since the Persian ambassador had 
quitted his country; and as it was of great importance that he 
should set foot upon it under the most favourable auspices, he 
waited until the astrologers had fixed upon a lucky moment, 
which was at three hours after sunrise on the following morning, 
viz. the 3d of March. At that hour he quitted the Lion, with all 
the honours due to his rank; and when arrived close to the beach, 
he evinced a feeling that does credit both to his heart and under- 
standing. Owing to the want of a regular landing place, he was 
obliged to be carried out of the boat on men’s shouiders. A num- 
ber of Persians pressed round him, offering their services; but 
he refused them, and desired that the English sailors might bear 
him on shore, saying, by them he had been brought thus far, and 
by them he would be landed,—a sort of attention well. calculated 
to gain the hearts of the sailors. 

Almost every town in Persia has its munajem, or astrologer; 
and frequently great men have one attached to their person, who 
regulates all the actions of their lives. It will be seen, during the 
course of this narrative, of what universal influence this depen- 
dence upon the aspect of the heavenly bodies has upon the lives 
of the Persians,;—a custom which can only be accounted for by 
antiquity. The belief in astrology is not so universal with the 
Turks, who are greater predestinarians than the Persians; and, 
consequently take less precautions to avert what futurity might 
have in store for them. 


ASPECT OF PERSIA.—/ rom the same. 


It would, perhaps, be impossible to give to an inhabitant of Lon- 
don a correct idea of the first impressions rnade upon the European 
stranger on his landing in Persia. Accustomed,as his eye has been, 
to neatness, cleanliness, and a general appearance of convenience 
in the exteriors of life, he feels a depression of spirits in behold- 
ing the very contrary. Instead of houses with high roofs, well 
glazed and painted, and in neat rows, he finds them low, flat-roof- 
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ed, without windows, placed in little connexion. In vain he looks 
for what his idea of a street may be: he makes his way through 
the narrowest lanes, incumbered with filth, dead animals, and 
mangy dogs. He hears a language totally new to him, spoken by 
a people whose looks and dress are equally extraordinary. Instead 
of our smooth chins and tight dresses, he finds rough faces, mask- 
ed with beards and mustachios, in long flapping clothes. He sees 
no active people walking about, with an appearance of something 
to do; but here and there he meets a native just crawling along in 
slip-shod shoes. When he seeks the markets and shops, a new 
and original scene opens upon him. Little open sheds in rows, 
between which is a passage, serving as a street, of about eight feet 
in breadth, are to be seen, instead of our closely-shut shops, with 
windows gayly decked. Here the vender sits, surrounded with his 
wares. Ina country where there is so little apparent security of 
property, it is surprising how a man so easily exposes his goods 
to the pilfer of rogues. Comparisons might be made without 
end; but, however distressing the transition from great civiliza- 
tion to comparative barbarity may be, yet it is certain that first 
impressions soon wear off, and that the mind receives a new ac- 


cession of feelings, adapted precisely to the situation in which it 


is placed. 


RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS.—/ rom the same. 


I went early in the morning to the ruins, which were situated 
about a mile from iy habitation, attended by the stone-cutters. 
Considering the quantity of sculptured remains that had fallen 
from their original positions, and which were spread about the 
ruins in great profusion, I did not hesitate to appropriate such 
parts of them as seemed the most fitting to be sent to England. 
The most interesting part of the ruins, in point of sculptured de- 
tail, is certainly the front of the stair-case, which leads to the great 
hall of columns; and here I found many fallen piecés, correspond- 
ing to those still erect. I caused one large stone to be turned, 
upon which was sculptured the busts of two large figures. It was 
impossible to carry away the whole block, as I had no other mode 
of conveyance than the backs of mules and asses; consequently, 
the two figures were obliged to be separated: but, unfortunately, 
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a vein running*across the upper part of the stone, the head-dress 
of one of the figures was broken off in the operation. The Persians 
do not know the use of the saw in stone-cutting; therefore my 
dissections were performed in a very rude manner. I was lucky 
to find the commencement of the arrow-headed inscription, the 
termination of which Le Bruyn has given in his drawings: so, if 
this character should ever be deciphered, we should be in posses- 
sion of the whole of the inscription. I perceived the angle of a 
block just appearing on the surface of the ground, opposite to 
that part of the inscription which is now remaining, and concluded 
it must be the commencement of it. It may be imagined how 
happy I was to find, after the long toil of digging it up, that my 
conclusion was well founded. 

Both Le Bruyn and Chardin have only given one line of figures 
on the left of the stair-case; but, as it was evident that, in order 
to complete the symmetry, there must have been the same number 
on the left as there are on the right, I hired some labourers from 
the surrounding villages, and made them dig. To my great de- 
light, a second row of figures, highly preserved, were discovered; 
the details of whose faces, hair, dresses, arms, and general cha- 
racter, seemed but as the work of yesterday. The faces of all the 
ficures to the right of the stair-case are mutilated,—which must 
be attributed to the bigotry of the first Mussulmans who isvaded 
Persia; those of the newly-discovered figures are quite perfect, 
which shows that they must have been covered before the Saracen 
invasion: the nicety of their preservation would lead one to sup- 
pose that they had been so protected for many ages before that 
invasion. 

On comparing Le Bruyn’s, Chardin’s, and Niehbuhr’s drawings 
with the sculptures, I found them in general correct in outline, 
but imperfect in the details of dress, arms, &c. Although the 
figures are in themselves ill-proportioned, inelegant, and deficient 
in anatomical drawing, yet they are prodigiously interesting in 
general character, and have not been done justice to in the works 
of those travellers. They furnish the best models of what were 
the nations that invaded Greece with Xerxes, and that were sub- 
dued by Alexander. 
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62 AMEEN-AD-DOWLAH. 


AMEEN-AD-DOWLAH.—/Jrom the same. 


As the modern state of Ispahan is in great measure identified 
with the Ameen-ad-Dowlah, and as his history gives great insight 
into the vicissitudes of Persian life, the following account of him 
may, I hope, be found acceptable. He was originally a green-gro- 
cer jn Ispahan, of which city he and his family are natives. His 
first rise from this humble station was to become the Ket Khoda 
(or deputy) of his maha/, or division; his next, to become that of a 
larger mahal. He then was promoted to be the Ke/antir (or mayor) 
of the city; and thence he became the 7haudit (or chief) of a rich 
and extensive district near Ispahan, where he acquired great re- 
putation for his good government. He afterwards made himself 
acceptable in the eyes of the late king, by a large feesh-kesh, or 
present; and, as the then governor of Ispahan was a man of dis- 
solute life, oppressive and unjust, he succeeded in deposing him, 
and was himself appointed the Beglerbeg. Here, from his intimate 
knowledge of the markets, and of all the resources of the city, 
and of its inhabitants, he managed to create a larger revenue than 
had ever before been collected. He-became the partner of every 
shopkeeper, of every farmer, and of every merchant: setting up 
those with capitals who were in want, and increasing the means 
of others who were already in trade. He thus appeared to confer 

benefits, when, by his numerous monopolies, he raised the prices 
of almost every commodity. But, as this revenue was apparently 
acquired without the oppression of the peasant, his reputation as 
a financier greatly increased; and in spite of all the opposition of 
bis enemies, he advanced rapidly in the confidence of the reigning 
monarch and in the honours to which it led. When the present 
king came’ to the throne, his zeal, his devotedness, and particu- 
larly his presents, secured to him a continuation of the ‘royal fa- 
vour; and at length he rose to be the Ameen-ad-Dowlah, the se- 
cond vizier of the state. How he acquired the riches which first 
enabled him to emerge from his green-grocer’s stall, is not ex- 
actly known. His enemies say, that during the last civil wars in 
Persia, a string of Jaafer Khan’s mules were passing close to his 
house, in the middle of the night, when two of them by chance 


were detached from the rest; that they strayed into his yard; and 
that they happened to be loaded with effects in precious stones, 
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and other articles of great value; which, on the subsequent de- 
struction of that prince, he appropriated to himself. This would 
make a good episode in an Arabian night’s tale; and, at any rate, 
it may be said, that by these, or some other means, he made pre- 
sents to Meerza Shefea, then the prime minister, for the sake of 
being permitted to stand in his presence. 

There cannot be a stronger instance than he is, of the few quali- 
fications, either of birth or learning, that are necessary to become 
a statesman in Persia. He is as illiterate as a green-grocer may 
well be supposed. Since his elevation, necessity has obliged him 
to learn how to read and write; but he has succeeded so ill, that 
he can scarcely make out a common note, or join two words to- 
gether in writing. That “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
was never better applied than to him: for once, at an audience of 
the king, being called upon to read a list of presents just received, 
he made so great a mistake, that his majesty grew wroth, and was 
about to inflict summary punishment, when he got out of the di- 
lemma by offering on the spot a large sum of money, as an apolo- 
gy for his ignorance. Sancho managed these things better. 

But in his particular department, that of raising money to feed 
the king’s coffers, perhaps no man in Persia has ever surpassed 
him; and with all this, we found the people of Ispahan, from 
whom the greater part of the riches are derived, in general very 
well disposed towards him. He takes a pride in the improvement 
of the city and its environs; and his success is evident to my eye, 
since I was here last. The public buildings have been repaired 
and beautified, new avenues have been planted, the cultivation has 
considerably increased, and there is a more general appearance 
of affluer ce and prosperity. 


MEN are too much like restive horses, proud of their power 
and strength, they resist opposition and coercive treatment; but 


a little gentle stroking, a few coaxing manceuvres, rarely fail of 


producing the desired effect, both on man and beast. 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Congress at the present session, the most important appears to be that 


| iN count of debts now due for bills discounted at the bank and its branches 


respectively, viz. 





At Philadelphia, ° - i 


On looking over the documents respecting the Bank, communicated to 


ft which gives a statement of the debts due to the bank at Philadelphia, and | 
its several branches. From that statement we abstract the following ac- | 


48 .834,089 62 





Portsmouth, - - - 232,962 48 

Boston, - : - 410,257 : 

| Providence, ; ‘ : 471,683 46 | 
| Middletown, - : - 384,118 34 

New York, : - - 4,943,884 35 | 
Baltimore, - - 8,482,379 77 

Washington, . - - + 1,505,963 75 | 
Richmond, - - 2,608,170 93 

Norfolk, . ‘ - 1,286,673 23. | 
Fayetteville, - - 623,379 70 
Charleston, - - - 2,681,709 33 
| Savannah, - . 1,083,247 04 
| Lexington, - : - 1,656,247 41 
Leuisville, - - 1,034,513 18 
Chillicothe, - - - 631,211 99 
| Cincinnati, “ - ; 1,863,529 63 
Ea New Orleans, r ‘ / - 2,000,054 37 
Pittsburg, - - - 1,008,254 50 


The total amount of notes issued by the bank and its branches has been 
19,854,881 dolls. and the amount of said notes now on hand, at the bank 
| and its branches, is 11,184,189 dolls. So that there remains in circulation 
# notes to the amount of 8,670,692 dollars only. 


—_———- —__-__ _-_.. 


. Aw old woman Jiving on the boundaries of North and South Ca- 
rolina, who, when the division line was designated, being inform- 
ed that her house was on the North Carolina side, exclaimed, “ I 
am desfput glad, for I always heard that South Carolina was a 


' mighty unhealthy place.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


¥AZIO; OR, THE ITALIAN WIFE-—A TRAGEDY. BY H. H. MILMAN,. 


WE have some difficulty in speaking of this tragedy. If we 
compare it with the wretched nothings that have reigned para- 
mount in our theatres for these ten years past, we shall never have 
done praising it; but if we judge of it as of what it professes to be, 
“an attempt at reviving our old national drama,” we shall never 
have done finding fault. Indeed this attempt to revive the old 
drama, has been the author’s stumbling-block all through. He 
has powers that would have enabled him to construct a fine tra- 
gedy, if he had chosen to rely on them; but when he betrays a 
want of confidence in them, he must not wonder at their desert- 
ing him. Why should he have taken as a model “ our national 
drama!”? He might have gone a nearer and much surer way to 
work. There was still a better model to be found, the model 
from which the writers of that very drama constructed their ever- 
lasting works—nature. If Mr. Milman had studied nature as 
closely as he has the dramatists of the age of Elizabeth, he might 
have gone nigh to produce a work that should be to the nineteenth 
century what theirs were to the sixteenth and seventeenth; but, 
as it is, Fazio has the antiquated dress of the one, the stiff and 
constrained manners of the other, a body made up of something of 
each, and the soul of neither. There is a perpetual appearance of 
effort in this tragedy. The writer’s poetry does not “ooze” from 
him “as a gum,” but is distilled, drop by drop, by the alembic cf 
art. He moves gracefully we admit; but he moves in fetters. In 
common life, the endeavour to be graceful, even if it succeed, al- 
ways gives a tinge of affectation: and it doesso in Fazio. Weare 
never sure that the author is what he seems, or means what he 
says. In one word, he writes like an author. 

To come to particulars, Bianca, the character which the author 
has laboured more than any other, is, perhaps for that very rea- 
son, the least of all to our taste. Mr. Milman endeavours to inte- 
rest us in her favour, and yet he draws her with the two most fa- 
tal mental deformities that can befall a woman and a wife—self- 
ishness and want of confidence. She loves Fazio, not because he 
deserves to be loved, not because he is Fazio, but because he is 
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her Fazio. After two years of undoubted and undoubting constan- 
cy and affection, when he but speaks of another woman, she sus- 
pects and threatens; she but conjectures that he is untrue to her, 
and instantly denounces him to justice, for crimes of which he was 
not guilty; she contemplates the murder of her own children, lest 
when she dies she should miss them in heaven—as if so violent 
and unfeminine a lady could find heaven any where! The charac- 
ter is drawn with considerable force and consistency; and we dare 
not say that it is an unnatural one: but we are sure that it is most 
unamiable. We mention this, because the author seems to think 
otherwise; and makes the whole interest of the piece depend on 
her. But he does not, we suppose, call this a part of his “ at- 
tempt at reviving our old national drama.’’ Where will he find 
any hints at such traits of character among the females of that 
drama? We mean among those who are intended to be amiable. 
Is it in the divine Juliana, in the Double Marriage; or the divine- 
Jy-human Aspasia, in the Maid’s Tragedy? Is it in Desdemona— 
the abused and injured, yet gentle, and obedient, and loving Des- 
clemona?—She whose only answer to suspicion and outrage, is a 
renewed vow of love to the man who has inflicted them on her, 
even “ though he should cast me off to beggarly divorcement;” 
and whose only return for a guiltless death at his hands, is ex- 
pending her last breath in a wilful and deliberate falsehood to 
shield him from obloquy?—Is it in the quiet but deep-hearted 
Ophelia; or the gently heroical Imogen?’—This ‘‘ attempt at re- 
viving our old national drama” was an unfortunate passage in Mr. 
Milman’s preface. 

The character of Fazio is, with all its faults, more pleasing, 
and, we hope, more natural, than that of Bianca. His silent and 
deep repentance, his uncomplaining resignation, and, above all, 
his unupbraiding affection, towards his wife, after the condemna- 
tion which she had brought upon him, almost make amends for 
his crimes, He utters no word of recrimination; but his first 
greeting, after her accusal of him, is “ my own Bianca!” This is 
using “ my own” in the true and beautiful sense of the words. 
How different from the meaning which she attaches to them in 
her peevish and passionate exclamations, when she but suspects 
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THE DRAMA, 67 


that he has injured her! “ My Fazio”’—mine own—mine on/y— 
not Aldabella’s.” 


At present we have not room for further remarks on particular 
parts of this tragedy, except to say that all that is seen and heard 
of the short character of Bartolo seems to us to be totally unnatu- 
ral and bad. | 


On reading what we have written, we find that by having been 
forced, against our will, to compare Fazio with works of such 
transcendent beauty in the same class, we have not conveyed any 


thing like so favourable an impression of it, or its author’s talents, 


as we feel. 
Some detached parts of it are very beautiful; such as the de- 
scription of Aldabella in the first scene: 





Aldabella! 

The gracious! the melodious! oh, the words 
Laugh’d on her lips; the motion of her smiles 
Shower’d beauty, as the air-caress’d spray 
The dews of morning; and her stately steps 
Were light as though a winged angel trod 
Over earth’s flowers, and fear’d to brush away 
Their delicate hues; ay, e’en her very robes 
Were animate and breathing, as they felt 

The presence of her loveliness spread around 
Their thin and gauzy clouds, ministering freely 
Officious dutv on the shrine where nature 
Hath lavish’d all her skill. Act 1, Scene t. 


and the soliloquy of Bianca at the beginning of the third act: 


Bian. Not all the night, not all the long, long night, 
Not come to me! not send to me! not think of me! 
Like an unrighteous and unburied ghost, 
I wander up and down these long arcades. 
Oh, in our old, poor narrow home, if haply 
He linger’d late abroad, domestic things 
Close and familiar, crowded all around me; 
The ticking of the clock, the flapping motion 
Of the green lattice, the gray curtains’ folds, 
The hangings of the bed myself had wrought, 
Yea, e’en his black and iron crucibles 
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Were to me as friends. But here, oh here, 
Where all is coldly, comfortlessly costly, 

All strange, all new in uncouth gorgeousness, 
Lofty and long, a wider space for misery 
F’en my own footsteps on these marble floors 
Are unaccustom’d, unfamiliar sounds. 

Oh, I am here so wearily miserable, 

That I should welcome my apostate Fazio 
Though he were 








Now, but now 
I went in to my children. The first sounds 
They murmur’d in their evil-dreaming sleep 
Was a faint mimicry of the name of father: 
I could not kiss them, my lips were so hot. 
The very household slaves are leagued against me, 
And do beset me with their wicked floutings, 
‘‘Comes my lord home to-night?” and when I say 
‘I know not,” their coarse pity makes my heart-strings 
Throb with the agony. Act 111, ScEnE I. 


| 





and there are two or three fine touches of nature, particularly 
that where Bianca forgets the name of the old senatory—“ him— 
him—him,” &c. Act 11, scene 1; and that where she keeps 
watching for the duke’s order to seize the person of Fazio, and 
when it is given, rushes to the officer, and exclaims— 





You'll find him at the marchesa Aldabella’s; 

Bring him away—no mercy—no delay— 

Nay not an instant—not time for a kiss, 

A parting kiss. (Aside.) Now have I widow’d her, 
As she has widow’d me! Now come what will, 


Their curst entwining arms are riven asunder! 
Act ut, Scene 2. 


Upon the whole, comparing it with the dramas of our own day, 
l’azio is undoubtedly superior to any that have been written for 
the stage, with the exception of miss Baillie’s De Montfort, and 
perhaps Mr. Coleridge’s Remorse; and quite equal to any that 
have been written for the closet only, with one exception—that of 
Count Julian, a work possessing rare and admirable beauties, 
though but little known, and most imperfectly appreciated.* 


* Mr. Riley has just published the first Philadelphia, from the third Lon- 
don, edition of this tragedy. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Wm. Baldwin, M.D., a gentleman who has devoted much at- 
tention to the botany of our country, is preparing for the press Mis- 
cellaneous Sketches of Georgia and East Florida—to which will 
be added, a Descriptive Catalogue of New Plants, with notices of 
the works of Pursh, Elliott, and Nuttal; and an Appendix, con- 


taining some account of the Vegetable Productions on the Rio de ta 
Plata. 


Messrs. Carey & Son have published a Description of the Cha- 
racter, Manners, and Customs of the Peofile of India; and of 
their Institutions, Religious and Civil. The author of this work, 
Mons. J. A. Dubois, as we learn from the Edinburgh Review, is 
one of those French emigrants who fled from their country during 
the storms of the revolution. He chose India for the place of his 
exile; and employed himself in the humble, but honourable and 
useful labours of a missionary. He himself informs us, that the 
present work was composed after “a residence of between se- 
venteen and eighteen years among the people whom he describes, 
and a close and familiar intercourse with persons of every caste 
and condition of life, through the great number of districts which 
he had traversed.”” He adds: “ during the long period that I re- 
mained amongst the natives, I made it my constant rule to live as 
they did; conforming myself exactly in all things to their man- 
ners, to their style of living and clothing, and even to most of their 
prejudices. In this way, I became quite familiar with the various 
tribes that compose the Indian nation, and acquired the confidence 
of those whose aid was most necessary for the purposes of my 
work.” The abbé, with opportunities peculiar to himself, has 
been a pretty diligent observer, and bears all the marks of a sin- 
cere and faithful reporter. The manuscript of his work was offer- 
ed to the Madras government, and by them very judiciously pur- 
chased; both because the author himself was destitute of the 
means of publishing it, and because the seryants of the company, 
to whom the information it contained was of the highest value, 
have frequently so little means of acquiring it, that they must, in 
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many cases, remain in a state of the greatest ignorance, with re- 
gard to the people whose destiny is placed in their hands. 


Nothing can be more laudable than the zeal with which the 
Association for promoting the Discovery of the Interior paris of 
Africa, has pursued the grand objects of that institution; yet the 
obstacles to its success are still so numerous and so formidable, 
that, aided though the members be by government, we dare hard- 
ly join Mr. Murray in the pleasing anticipation, “that in the 
course of fifteen or twenty years, Africa will lose its place in the 
list of unknown regions.”* At all events, the progress of disco- 
very in that continent will continue to be an object of peculiar in- 
terest to the friends of religion and science; and the humane exer- 
tions in its behalf, which have succeeded to the atrocities of the 
slave-trade, will, we may venture to hope, rapidly diffuse over this 
hitherto unfortunate portion of the globe the blessings of know- 
ledge and civilization. Dr. Leyden, entering with the enthusiasm 
of genius and philanthropy into the views of this benevolent insti- 
tution, undertook to “ exhibit the progress of discoveries at this pe- 
riod in North and West Africa, by combining a delineation of the 
appearance of the country, an account of its native productions, a 
description of the peculiar manners of the African tribes, with a 
detail of the adventures of the travellers by whom these research- 
es were accomplished.” It was a subject in which his whole mind 
and soul were engaged; and for which he was peculiarly quali- 
fied, not merely by the romantic turn of his imagination, but by 
his unwearied patience of research, and by a vigour of intellect 
before which every obstacle gave way. His work, accordingly, 
soon attracted general admiration, and obtained a wide circulation, 
not only in Great Britain, but over the continent. It was trans- 
lated into German, and is enumerated by Eichhorn among the 
most valuable materials for the African part of his learned work, 
entitled, ‘“‘ History of the Three last Centuries.” It was only to 


* Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, by the late 
John Leyden, M.D., enlarged and completed to the present time; with 
illustrations of its Geography and Natural History, as well of the moral, 
and social condition of its Inhabitants. By Hucm Murray, F.R.S. E. 


Svo. pp. 512, 536. Edinburgh, 1817. 
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be regretted that his plan was too contracted; and he, himself, 

sensible of the defect, had undertaken a new edition of his work 

on a more extended scale to embrace the whole continent. His 
departure for India prevented the completion of this design; the 
task devolved on Mr. Murray, by whom the plan has been still 
further extended, so as not only to include the whole of Africa, 
but to trace the progress of discovery from the earliest ages; and 
the ability with which he has accomplished this arduous underta- 
king, leaves the public no room to regret that it has fallen into his 
hands. If Mr. Murray’s pages do not glow with the same anima- 
ted eloquence as those of his illustrious predecessor, they never 
fail to please us by perspicuity of narrative, and elegance of style. 

If he do not, with the same kindred enthusiasm, identify himself 
with the traveller whose adventures he is relating, he relates them 
with at least a warmth of interest in which his readers very readily 
sympathize. If his reflections do not always indicate the same com- 
prehensive grasp of mind, they indicate at least a judgment clear, 
correct, and perfectly well-informed. His work is a most valuable 
accession to our geographical knowledge, and, if we. may decide 
from the pleasure and information which it has imparted to our- 
selves, we do not hesitate to pronounce it one of the most agree- 
able and instructive collection of adventures and discoveries 
which, for many years, have been presented to the public. 


Among the editors of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the name 
of Dr. Thompson stands conspicuous. Of his indefatigable éxe»- 
tions in the pursuit of truth, the Supplement to this work gives 
some remarkable instances; though indeed all his investigations 
are conducted in a truly philosophical spirit. In the article Brick- 
making, he gives a hint which ought not to be neglected. He in- 
forms us, that he saw, at some of the iron founderies in Sweden, 
furnaces constructed of the scoriz cast into bricks, which answered 
fully better than common bricks, “ It would be easy,” says he, “ to 
make any quantity of such bricks in some of the large iron foun- 
deries of Great Britain. We are persuaded that such bricks 
might be brought into use for a variety of purposes, with great 
advantage, and might even constitute a lucrative article of manu- 
facture. Bricks made from the scoriz of iron and copper founde- 
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ries, would vie in beauty with marble and porphyry, and would 
possess a smoothness of surface, and a lustre, to which few mar- 


bles could reach.” 


A second nemoir on Babylon, containing an inquiry into the 
correspondence between the ancient descriptions of Babylon and 
the remains still visible on the site; by C. J. Ricu, Esq. will be 
published shortly. Also, a third edition of the first memoir on tha 
Ruins of Babylon. : 


Mr. Southey has nearly ready for the press, memoirs of the Life 
of John Wesley, the founder of the English Methodists. It will be 
printed in two volumes octavo, and be illustrated by portraits of 
Wesley and Whitheld. Some time ago the Editor of the Port Fo- 
lio saw a letter from this distinguished writer to a gentleman 
in this country, in which it was stated that the author was then en- 
gaged in writing a poem, of which the scenes and characters were 
drawn from the early history of Connecticut. 


Mr. H. B. Fearon has published a volume of Sketches of Ame- 
rica, being the narrative of a journey of more than five thousand 
miles through the Eastern and Western States, contained in eight 
Reports, addressed to the thirty-nine English families who deputed 
the author, in June, 1817, to ascertain whether any and what part 
of the United States would be suitable for their residence. 


Our Emigrani’s Guide has been republished in London; where 
has also been printed, Letters from TIilinois, by Mr. Birkbeck. 
This little collection contains a great deal of useful information to 
wealthy emigrants. It has been published here by Mr. Carey. 


Dr. Henry is printing a new and improved edition of his E/e- 
ments of Chemistry. 


Dr. Thompson’s System of Chemistry, which, with other works, 
has deservedly ranked him among the first of modern chemists, 
has lately been published here, revised and corrected by Dr. Coo- 
fer, one of the professors in the University of Pennsylvania. Of 
this work we have been promised a detailed account, from the pen 
of a gentleman who is well qualified to perform such a task. 
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The Fast of St. Magdalen, a new novel, by miss ANNA Mania 
Porter, is announced. ' 


Sir Richard Phillipsyin his Litergry Intelligence for October, 
informs us that nobody reads such books as the Quarterly Review 
—and that the leaves would remain uncut, were it not for the cu- 
riosity of servants! 


Three or four periodical works are announced in London, with 
the same title under which, for the space of eighteen years, this 
journal has endeavoured to amuse or instruct the American read- 
er. By a recent magazine, we learn that the attention of French 
scholars had been invited to a Porte-feuille Francais, ou Melange, 
Anecdotigue Dramatic et Litteraire; by L. Lemcnin. 


We hear that a translation of Mr. Pitkin’s excellent work on 
the Statistics of the United States, is about to be undertaken in 
Germany, for the benefit of that portion of Europe, the inhabitants 
of which, it is said, are anxious to possess every work of merit 
that relates to this country. 


American Exploratory Expeditions. It wil) gratify the friends 
of science to learn, that the Secretary of the War Department re- 
gards these expeditions with the views of an enlarged mind. It is 
understood that he has signified to the American Philosophical 
Society the disposition of the government to facilitate the’ investi- 
gations of science; and we believe that one or two of the members 
of this institution will accompany the enterprising travellers, from 
whose researches we.may expect no small additions to our natu- 


- ral history- 


Some time ago (says the Editor of thc Edinburgh Magazine) an applica- 
tion was made to government, by the University of Edinburgh, for the im- 
provement of its museum of Natural History. For this purpose it was re- 
quested, that instructions might be issued to the different ministers and 
public servants abroad, recommending that they should avail themselves 
of every opportunity of collecting specimens, and should transmit them to 
the University, to be added to its museum. A favourable answer to this 
application haying been received from lord Castlereagh, professor Jame- 
son drew up the following directions as to the best mode of preserving the 
various objects of natural history. We gladly insert them, as we are per 
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suaded that, besides answering the object immediately in view, they will be 
found eminently useful to all who pursue the different branches of this ex- 


tensive and important science. 
Quadrupeds and Birds.—Quadrupeds and birds to be preserved by ta- 


king off their skins, which may be easily done, by making an incision in a 


straight line, from the vent to the throat; and removing the skin by means 
of a blunt knife. The skull and bones of the legs and feet are to be left. 
The brain, eyes, and tongue, ought also to be extracted. The skin, in or- 
der that it may be preserved from decay, should be also rubbed on the out- 
side with some one of the following compositions: 1st, tanners’ bark well 
dried and pounded, one part; burnt alum, one part; and in a hot climate one 
part of sulphur; to be well mixed together.—2d, tanners’ bark well dried 
and pounded, one part; tobacco, perfeetly dried, one part; burnt alum, one 
part: add toevery ounce of these ingredients one ounce of camphor, and 
half an ounce of sulphur. [N.B. No sublimate or arsenic qught to be put 
on the skins, as both substances destroy their texture.] These composi- 
tions to be kept for use in well corked bottles or jars. 

Skins, when thus prepared, and perfectly dry, must be packed carefully 
in boxes, the lids of which ought to be pasted up, and in the paste used in 
fixing the paper, a little corrosive sublimate must be put, which prevents 
insects from eating through the paper. 

Reptiles and Fishes.—Reptiles and fishes are best preserved in spirit of 
wine, rum, or whisky, some of which must be injected into the stomach, 
through the mouth, and into the other intestines through the anus. Before 
putting them into the bottles, jars, or barrels, they ought to be washed 
clean of slimy matter. If long kept in spirits before they are sent, the spi- 
rits should be changed two or three times. The jars or bottles ought to be 
closed by means of sheet-lead and bladders. The larger reptiles, as cro- 
codiles, and the larger fishes, may be preserved in the same manner as 
quadrupeds and birds. 

Animal Concreticns.—Concretions of various kinds are occasionally 
found in the brain, lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, gall-bladder, intestines, 
and urinary bladder. The stomachs of many animals afford concretions of 
different kinds, particularly those known under the name of Bezoar Stones; 
and travellers inform us that stones are met with in the eggs of the ostrich. 
All of these bodies are interesting and valuable to the natural historian. 

Sxeletons—Collectors ought not to neglect to preserve the skeletons of the 
different species of animals. Of man, the skullis the most interesting part, as 
it varies in the different races of the human species, and is also frequently 
singularly altered by the practices of savage tribes. The best way of clean- 
ing bones is to expose them to the air, and allow the insects to eat off the 
flesh. This being done, they ought to be washed with sea water, and af- 
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terwards freely exposed to the sun. The best skulls are obtained by put- 
ting the whole head in rum or whisky, or a strong solution of alum; and 
both male and female heads ought if possible to be preserved. 

Molluscous Animals—Vermes and Zoophytes.—Molluscous animals, 
such as cuttle-fish, the inhabitants of shells, &c. vermes, or worms, and 
zoophytes, or animals of the coral and other allied hinds, ought all to be 
preserved in spirits; and in the two former classes, viz. the molusca and ver- 
mes, the spirit of wine should be injected into the intestines, by means of 
a syringe} to prevent the putrefaction of the internal parts, and the conse- 
quent destruction of the organs of digestion, respiration, and of the ner- 
vous system. Many zoophytes, or corals, or rather their houses, may be 
preserved dry; but fragments of every species ought to be put into spirits, 
that the real structure of the animal may be discovered. 

Sheils.—Shells, or the coverings of molluscous animals, are anxiously 
sought after by the naturalists, not only on account of their great beauty, 
but also from their intimate connexion with the various fossil species met 
with in rocks of different kinds. The best live shells are collected by 
means of a trawling-net, such as is used by fishermen, if the depths are 
not too great; they are also brought up by the cable in weighing anchor, 
the log-line, and in sounding. 

After astorm, good shells may be picked up of sea beaches or shores: the 
violent agitation of the ocean in a tempest separates them’from their native 
beds, and often casts them on the shore. Shells that have been much toss- 
ed about by the waves, are of less value than fresh ones; but these, when 
other specimens are not to be got, ought to be carefully collected. Many 
interesting shells are found in rivers and Jakes; and numerous species oc- 
cur on the surface of the land. 

Fresh shells, or those in which the animal is still alive, ought to be thrown 
into hot water, the temperature of which may be gradually brought to the 
boiling point, by the repeated additions of hotter portions, by which 
means the animal will be killed. The shells are allowed to cool fur two or 


three minutes, and then the animal is picked out. 

Insects.—Beetles of every kind are speedily deprived of life by putting 
them into boiling water, which does not injure those having black, brown, 
or any dark colour, but those which are covered with fine down, or have 
brilliant colours and lustre, should not be exposed to moisture, buf are ea- 
sily killed, if put into a phial, and placed in a vessel of boiling, water for 
some time. When the insects are quite motionless, such as have been in 
the water should be exposed to the air and sun for a day or two, until per- 
fectly dry. In this state they are to be placed in boxes with cotton-wool, 


along withcamphor. Beetles may also be preserved in spirit of wine. 
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Butterflies, moths, and many other tribes of insects, with delicate anc 
tender wings may be easily killed, by pressing the thorax or breast betwixt 
the finger and thumb; and it is preferable to have the wings closed, be- 
cause they thus occupy less space, their colour and lustre are better pre- 
served, and they can be expanded afterwards by the steam of hot waier. 
Care should be taken that the antenne or feelers and legs are not injured. 
A pin should be stuck through them, by means of which they are fastened 
to the bottom of a box lined with cork, or to one of deal, or other soft wood. 
Camphor ought to. be put into the box. 

The Arachnides or spiders are best preserved in spirits. 

In collecting insects, we use either the forceps ora net. The forceps 
are about ten or twelve inches in length, provided with fans of a circular 
or other form, and are covered with fine gauze. They are held and moved 
as a pair of scissors. The net is very easily made. It is of gauze, or any 
very fine open muslin, made upon a piece of cane of four feet long, split 
down the middle about the half of the length: the split part is tied together, 
so as to form a hoop, upon which the gauze is sewed in the form of a 
bag; the lower part serves as a handle, and with this, all flying insects may 
be very easily caught. When the insect is once within the rim of the net, 
by turning it on either side, its escape is completely prevented by the 
pressure of the gauze or muslin against the edge of the hoop. 

Crabs.—Crabs, lobsters, &c. may be suffocated in spirits of wine or tur- 
pentine, and then dried in an oven. 

Crustaceous Animals.—Sea Stars, after washing in fresh water, may be 
extended on boards by means of pins, and when dry, laid between folds of 
paper, and packed in a box with a little camphor. 

In Echini or sea eggs, the soft internal parts are to be extracted by the 
anus; they are then to be stuffed with cotton, and carefully packed with 
tow or cotton. Particular attention should be paid to the preserving of the 
spines. 

Seeds.—In collecting seeds, it is desirable that they should be well ripen- 
ed, and dried in the sun. Large quantities should never be put together, 
but only a few, and these wellselected. They retain their vegetative pow- 
ers much better if tied up in linen or cotton cloth, than in any other sub- 
stances; and if then packed up in small boxes, and placed in an airy part 
of the ship, there is every probability of their arriving in a sound state. 
The same remark applies to bulbous roots. Bulbs should never be put in 
the same box with seeds. The boxes with seeds, and with bulbs, ought ne- 
ver to be put into the ship’s hold. 

Dried Plants.—The greater part of plants dry easily between leaves of 
books, or other paper. If there be plenty of paper, they often dry best with- 
out shifting; but if the specimens are crowded, they must be taken out 
frequently, and the paper dried before they are replaced. Those plants 
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which are very tenacious.of life, ought to be killed by the application of a | | 
hot iron, such as is used for linen, after which they are easily dried. The | | 
collections to be carefully packed in boxes with camphor, and closed in | 
the same manner as directed for quadrupeds and birds. 

Minerals.—1. Every mineral, from the most common clay or sand, to | } 
the gem, ought to be collected. i ( 

2. Specimens of rocks, such as granite, porphyry, limestone, &c. should, | 
if possible, be broken from fixed rocks, and not from loose masses, which | 
are generally decayed. In selecting the specimens, one set ought to re- | 
present the different varieties of appearance presented by the rock in the | 
fresh state, another, the rock in its different states of decomposition. | 

3. When the specimens of simple minerals, or rocks, contain crystals, 
they ought to be wrapped in gauze-paper, then in cotton, and afterwards | 
in several folds of strong wrapping-paper. 7 

4. The specimens of rocks ought, if possible, never to be less than four | 
inches square, and one inch in thickness, and of a square form. As soon 
as they have been prepared, they should be labelled, and wrapped in seve- 
rai folds of strong wrapping-paper. When paper cannot be procured, moss 
or other soft vegetable substances, may be substituted for it. 

5. The sands of deserts, steppes, and rivers, ought to be carefully col- 
lected. The sands of rivers often contain precious stones and metals, and 
hence become very interesting objects to the naturalist. The sands of de- 4 
serts and steppes throw much light on the nature of the surrounding coun- a 
try, and are much prized by the geologist. a 

6. Numerous mineralized animal and vegetable remains occur imbed- 
ded in strata of different kinds: all these ought to be very carefully collect- 
ed, and preserved. Abundance of shells in a fossil or petrified state, are 
met with in limestone; of vegetables in slate-clay, sandstone, &c. and nu- 
merous bones, and even whole skeletons of quadrupeds, birds, amphibious 
animals, fishes, and even of insects, occur in rocks of various descriptions. 

7. The mineralogist ought to provide himself with hammers of various 
sizes. One for common use of two pounds weight; others, three, four, and 
six pounds weight. He ought also to provide himself with chisels of vari- | 
ous sizes and forms, and with a set of small boring-irons. A miner’s com- WW 
pass, small magnifying glass, goniometer, and blow-pipe, ought also to i} 
form part of his equipment. The two first are indispensably necessary for ( 
the travelling mineralogist. Nor should he neglect to provide himsclf with 

astrong bag; the form that of a fowling-bag, lined with strong leather, co- 
vered with wax-cloth, and the outside of some durable cloth. i it 
Antiquities, articles of Dress, Agriculture, Hunting, and Warlike In- | | 
struments, etc. of different nations and tribes.—The collection of the various 
articles just enumerated, is particularly recommended, as these objects il- 
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lustrate, in a very interesting manner, the past and present condition of 


the human species. 
Drawings.—Drawings of zoological and geological subjects; also of the 


scenery of countries; the costume of different nations and tribes; form valu- 
able documents for the natural historian. 


Botta’s History‘of the Amcrican Revolution. In consequence 


of the high estimation in which this work is held by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, it has been suggested in one of the daily papers that a trans- 
lation might be worth the attention of some of our booksellers. It 
is scarcely to be expected that an author can be adequately re- 
warded for this species of labour, by the trade, because there are 
a great many books that aught to be republished, in which they 
can invest their capital without paying any copy-money. Hence an 
American author is subjected to a very disadvantageous competi- 
tion, and he is compelled to resort to the odious scheme of a sub- 
scription. It is in this way that a translation of Botta is about to be 
offered to the public by a gentleman who has enjoyed a friendly 
intercourse with many of the most conspicuous actors in our re- 
volution; and, asa scholar, is eminently qualified to give usa re- 
presentation of the original with fidelity and clegance. We do not 
agree with Mr. Jefferson that this is the best account of the revo- 
lution, but it deserves to be naturalized in our country. Itis a co- 
pious, though not a brilliant narrative of one of the most interest- 
ing struggles that history has recorded. The author of this work 
was, at one time, a member of the French national councils, under 
the fallen Napoleon, and therefore he could not indulge in that bold- 
ness of thought and freedom of expression which the subject de- 
mands. If we are not mistaken, it was written under the immediate 
auspices of the monarch, who aspired to the glory of being the re- 
storer of the Italian language; and so far, the hopes of the patron 
must have been gratified, as the work is in the manner and style 
of the best historians of that nation. In imitation of the ancient 
classics, the narration is often enlivened and illustrated by speech- 
es from the persons whose actions are described. These, we think, 
might be introduced in schools, with infinite advantage, in the 
place of some of those which are now repeated by our young de- 


claimers. In our next we shall endeavour to give a specimen of 


the work, and the terms on which it may be published, 
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We. have at length been gratified with the sight of a proof- 
sheet of the splendid copy of the Declaration of Indefendence; 
and we declare distinctly that it deserves the most liberal sup- 
port. It far surpasses any thing that the pencil and the burin have 
hitherto produced in this country. It is not to be wondered at 
that so brilliant a design as this of Mr. Binns should excite the 
emulation of others. One individual claimed the patronage of the 
public, in behalf of his paltry attempt, because he said he was an 
American by birth, as if the fine arts did not belong to every 
country. An imposition ofa more serious nature was meditated by 
a workman in the school of one of the artists who was employed 
by the publisher. This schemer occupied himself clandestinely 
in making a smaller copy from the original. An application to the 
Circuit Court failed, in consequence of there being no provision in 
the acts of Congress on this subject [acts of 1790 and 1802}, 
where the parties belong to the same state. But what the law had 
not secured, the moral sense of the community protected. No 
man would exhibit in his house the inferior copy, lest he might 
be suspected of countenancing a fraud, and few of our artists will 
give employment to this unfortunate young man, lest they might 
be made the victims of a similar breach of trust. It is truly delight- 


ful to remark how immediately the public feeling is excited in 


this country at every instance of fraud or violence that is made 
known. It indicates soundness in the body politic. While many 
good and healthful airs are wafted from our mountains, long may 
our vallies exhibit the fruits of temperance, industry, and public 
spirit! 


Dr. Drake, the industrious author of the Picture of Cincinnati, 
does not remit his laudable ambition to naturalize the sciences in 
the western woods. Of this we have a pleasing proof in an intro- 
ductory lecture on botany, which he delivered last year in the 
flourishing metropolis of Ohio. The inhabitants of this town are not 
behind the professor in zeal and liberality, as the sum of forty-five 
thousand dollars was quickly subscribed for the benefit of an in- 
stitution for the preservation, exhibition, and illustration of natural 
and artificial-curiosities, particularly those of the western country. 
The first efforts of the managers of this society, as we learn from 
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a very perspicuous address, will be directed to the éstablishment 
of a permanent museum, on a scale so comprehensive as to re- 
ceive specimens of every thing curious which they may be able to 
procure. In attempting to form this repository, they must of 
course solicit the aid of their fellow citizens in all quarters of 
the extensive region, whose ancient works and natural history 
they propose to illustrate. . The following are the classes of ob- 
jects that will especially attract their attention, and to which they 
are desirous, at an early period, of directing the views of the cem- 
munity. 

1. Metals and minerals generally, including petrefactions. 

2. Indigenous animals, embracing the remains of those which 
are now extinct. 

3. The relics of the unknown people who constructed the an- 
cient works of the Western country. 

4. The various articles manufactured for ornament or use by 
the present savage tribes. 


ELECTIONEERING. 


Tue following is the conclusion of an address to the people of 
New Orleans by a gentleman who was ambitious of serving in 


the office of state senator:— 


«« As tothe steps which candidates take to secure their election, I must 
readily confess, thatif sometimes their own merit alone calls men to offices, 
it often happens that cabals and intrigue may acquire a great influence, 
and as I had a very late opportunity of feeling that effect in my election as 
alderman for my ward, I am determined to leave no exertion untried. I 
have already spoken to three hundred persons: well—I shall speak to one 
thousand more. I have been for ten years past lanched into the political 
career, and I flatter myself that my conduct has been such as to deserve 
the approbation of my fellow-citizens. I have no lawyer’s or notary’s of- 
fice to take up my time, and were I to be stricken out from the list of po- 
liticians, then [should feel quite unemployed, and would perhaps, as a pas- 
ftme, see myself obliged to undertake a journey to the Falls of Niagara, 


there to forget my own fall. Ihope, therefore, that my exertions will be 


crowned with success. B. MARIGNY.” 
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For the Port Folie. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Star of the night! whose friendly brilliance oft, 
Didst guide my weary wand’ring steps aright, 
When from my downy couch and pillow soft 
I flew, the child of sorrow and of night! 
How have I lov’d thee! not inconstant thou, 
Like earthly things, still glittering to deceive, 
Whose gleams alternate light and cloud the 
brow, 
And, while they gladden, give us cause to 
grieve! 


Oh could my heart be taught by thee to fly, 
From worldly pleasure and from worldly 
care, 
Fix’d on a steady light my eager eye 
Would dwell unur’d and with rapture glow. 
Delusive hope no more—nor trait’rous love, 
With thoughts unholy siould disturb my 
heart, 
My first, my only wish, to find above, 
An ark of refuge, and a couch of rest! 
P ORLANDO. 
Pittsburg. 


THE BANKS OF MIAMI. 


In the following beautiful lines, the Kentucky 
Herald proclaims neither the hum oi com- 
merce nor the war-whoop of hostile bands. 
The piping times of peace have returned, 
and the breezes from the west are traught 
with the sweetest inspirations of the Muse. 
These are native wood-motes, to which we 
shall always lend a listening ear. 


In all the green groves of the wide spreading 
West, 

So rich and so smiling, so gay and so blest, 

Ihave walked no such fields—I have rode no 
such tides 

As are seen in that vale where the Miami 
glides. 


Oh! there is not in all this terrestrial scene, 

A soil more inviting—a sky more serene; 

Nor the soft rushing Avon, or wandering Wye, 
In wealth can surpass—or in beauty ourvie. 


And I thought, as I passed in a country so free, 

How sweet I could dweil, and how happy 
could be; 

And all memory of rural delight must depart, 

Ere that beautiful country shall fade from my 
heart. 


Yet long shall eagh trace of that magical spot, 

its groves, and its fields, and its streams be for- 
got 

Ere time from my bosom one thought shail 
erase 

Of the beautiful stranger I saw in that place. 


I knew not her name—she pass’d pensively by, 

*T was a magical tread—’twas a mild beaming 
eye : 

Yet l spoke not—a stranger may fear to impart 

The passion he feels with such warmth at his 
heart. 


Adieu lov’d enchantress—I thoughtfully go, _ 

bees the loud sounding waves of Ontario 
ow 

Yet oft to the west shall { turn me to view, 

And think of Miami, of beauty, and yeu, 


Louisville. H.R, 5. 





VOL. VII. 


POETRY. 


TIPPERARY. 


Lines inscribed to Dr. Fitzgerald, on perus- 
ing the following energetic apostrophe te 
his birth place, the village of Tipperary, in 
his poem entitled the “ Academic Sports- 
man. 


“ And thou, dear village, loveliest of the climes 
Fain would I name thee, but I can’t in 
rhyme.” 


A bard there was in sad quandary, 

To end his rhyme with Tipperary. 

Long laboured he through Jaiuary, . 
But all in vain for—Tipperary. 

Toiled every day in February, 

Bat toiled in vain for Tipperary. 
rae ** Byshe’s Dictionary,” 

He missed the rhyme for lipperary. 
Searched Hebrew text and commentary, 
Yet found no rhyme for Tipperary. 
And though of time he was not chary, 
*T was thrown away on Tipperary. 


’ For still the line would run contrary, 


Whene'er he turned to Tipperary. 

The stubborn verse he ne’er cculd vary, 
To that unlucky Tipperary- 

Strange thata wight so wise and wary, 
Could find no rhyme for lipperary. 

He next implored his mother Mary,* 
To tell himrhyme for Cipperary. H 
But she, good woman, was no fairy, 
Nor witch, though born in ‘Tipperary. 
Knew every thing about her dairy, 

But sot the rhyme for Tipperary. 
Drawing from thence a coroilary, 

That nought would rhyme with Tipperary. 
And of his wild-goose chase most weary, 
He vowed to leave out—Tipperary! 


Lines by lord Byron. 


And wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady speak those words again! 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so; 
I would not give thy bosom pain. 


My heart is sad—my hopes are gone— 

My blood runs coldly through my breast, 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt s?gh above my place of rest. 


And yet, methinks,a beam of peace __ 
Doth through my cloud of anguish shine; 
And, for a while, my sorrows cease 
To know that heart hath felt for mine! 


Oh lady! blessed be that tear, 
It falls for one who cannot weep; 
Such precious ‘irops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tears may steep. 


Sweet lady! once my breast was warm, 
With every feeling warm as thine; 

But beauty’s self has ceased to charm 
A wretch created to repine! 


Then wilt thou weep, &c. 


* His mother kept a dairy in Tipperary. 
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a very perspicuous address, will: be directed to the éstablishmeént 
of a permanent museum, on a scale so comprehensive as to re- 
ceive specimens of every thing curious which they may be able to 
procure. In attempting to form this. repository, they must of 
course solicit the aid of their fellow citizens in all quarters of 
the extensive region, whose ancient works and natural history 
they propose to illustrate: . The following are the classes of ob- 
jects that will especially attract their attention, and to which they 
are desirous, at an early period, of directing the views of the com- 
munity. | 

1. Metals and minerals generally, including petrefactions. 

2. Indigenous animals, embracing the remains of those which 
are now extinct. 

3. The relics of the unknown people who constructed the an- 
cient works of the Western country. 

4. The various articles manufactured for ornament or use by 


the present: savage tribes. 


ELECTIONEERING. 


Tue following is the conclusion of an address to the people of 
New Orleans by a gentleman who was ambitious of serving in 
the office of state senator:— 


“ As tothe steps which candidates take to secure their election, I must 
readily confess, thatif sometimes their own merit alone calls men to offices, 


it often happens that cabals and intrigue may acquire a great influence, 
and as I had a very late opportunity of feeling that effect in my election as 
alderman for my ward, I am determined to leave no exertion untried. I 
have already spoken to three hundred persons: well—I shall speak to one 
thousand more. Ihave been for ten years past lanched into the political 
career, and I flatter myself that my conduct has been such as to deserve 
the approbation of my fellow-citizens. I have no lawyer’s or notary’s of- 
fice to take up my time, and were I to be stricken out from the list of po- 
liticians, then [should feel quite unemployed, and would perhaps, as a pas- 
time, see myself obliged to undertake a journey to the Falls of Niagara, 


there to forget my own fall. I hope, therefore, that my exertions will be 


crowned with‘success. B. MARIGNY.” 


— 
NEP 
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POETRY. 81 


For the Port Folio. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Star of the night! whose friendly brilliance oft, 
Didst guide my weary wand’ring steps areh 
When from my downy couch and pillow soft 
I flew, the child of sorrow and of night! 
How have Llov’d thee! not inconstant thou, 
Like earthly things, still glittering to deceive, 
Wher game alternate light and cloud the 
ow, 
And, while they gladden, give us cause to 
grieve! 


Oh could my heart be taught by thee to fly, 
From worldly pleasure and from. worldly 


care, 
Fix’d on a steady light my eager eye 
Would dwell unur’d and with rapture glow. 
Delusive hope no more—nor trait’rous love, 
With thoughts unholy should disturb my 
heart, 
My first, = only wish, to find above, 
An ark of refuge, and a couch of rest! 


ORLANDO. 
Pittsburg. 


THE BANKS OF MIAMI. 


In the following beautiful lines, the Kentucky 
Herald proclaims neither the hum oi com- 
merce nor the war-whoop of hostile bands. 
The piping times of peace have returned, 
and the breezes from the west are fraught 
with the sweetest inspirations of the Muse. 
These are native wood-uotes, to which we 
shall always lend a listening ear. 


In all the green groves of the wide spreading 
West, 

So rich and so smiling, so gay and so blest, 

Ihave walked no such fields—I have rede no 
such tides 

As are seen in that vale where the Miami 
glides. 


Oh! there is not in all this terrestrial scene, 

A soil more inviting—a sky more serene; 

Nor the soft rushing Avon, or wandermg Wye, 
In wealth can surpass—or in beauty outvie. 


And I thought, as I passed in a country so free, 

How sweet I could dwell, and how happy 
could be; 

And all memory of rural delight must depart, 

Ere that beautiful country shall fade from my 
heart. 


Yet long shall each trace of that magical spot, 

its groves, and its fields, and its streams be for- 
got 

Ere time from my bosom one thought shall 
erase 

Of the beautiful stranger I saw in that place. 


I knew not her name—she pass’d pensively by, 

*T wa? a magical tread—’twas a mild beaming 
eye 

Yet l spoke nota stranger may fear to impart 

The passion he feels with such warmth at his 
heart. 


Adieu lov’d enchantress—I thoughtfully go, _ 

ware the loud sounding waves of Ontario 
ow 

Yet oft to the west shall I turn me to view, 

And think of Miami, of beauty, and yeu, 


Louisville. H.R, 5S. 
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TIPPERARY. 


Lines inscribed to Dr. Fitzgerald, on s 
ing the following energetic apostrophe te 
his birth place, the village of ‘Tipperary, in 
his poem entitled the “ Academie Sports 
man. 


“ And thou, dear village, loveliest of the climes 
Fain would I name thee, but I can’t in 


rhyme.” 
A bard there was in sad quandary, 
To end his rhyme with iietaaae 


Long laboured he through January, 

But all in vain for—Tipperary. 

Toiled every day in February, 

But toiled in vain for Tipperary. 
Exploring “‘ Byshe’s Dictionary,” 

He missed the rhyme for Vipperary. 
Searched Hebrew text and commentary, 
Yet found no rhyme for Tipperary. 
And though of ume he was not chary, 
*T was thrown away on Tipperary. 


' For still the line would run contrary, 


Whene'er he turned to Tipperary. 

The stubborn verse he ne’er cculd vary, 
To that unlucky Tipperary- 

Strange that a wight so wise and wary, 
Could find no rhyme for lipperary. 

He next implored his mother Mary,* 
To tell himrhyme for tipperny q 
But she, good woman, was no fairy, 
Nor witch, though born in ‘Tipperary. 
Knew every thing about her dairy, 

But not the rhyme for Tipperary. 
Drawing from thence a coroilary, 

That nought would rhyme with Tipperary. 
And of his wild-goose chase most Weary, 
He vowed to leave out—Tipperary! 


Lines by lord Byron. 


And wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady speak those words again! 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so; 
I would not give thy bosom pain. 


My heart is sad—my hopes are gone— 

My blood runs coldly through my breast, 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt s?gh above my place of rest. 


And yet, methinks,a beam of peace __ 
Doth through my cloud of anguish shine; 
And, for a while, my sorrows cease 
To know that heart hath felt for mine! 


Oh lady! blessed be that tear, 
It falls for one who cannot weep; 
Such precious «(rops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tears may steep. 


Sweet lady! once my breast was warm, 
With every feeling warm as thine; 

But beauty’s self has ceased to charm 
A wretch created to repine! 


Then wilt thou weep, &c. 


* His mother kept a dairy in Tipperary. 
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$2 POETRY. 


THE EALEIDOSCOPE. 


From the Boston Centinel. 


Thou exquisite thing, of cylindrical fame, 

And angular mirror, and hard-sounding name! 
Thou plaything for sages and mystery for boys, 
Thou prettiest of wonders and gravest of toys: 
Sure we never have seen, and we never shall 


see 
In this age of phenomena, aught like unto 
th 


ee. 

The musical box,and the musical ring, 

The invisible girl, who could prattle and sing, 

Were but trifles to thee, with thy shapes and 
thy hues, 

And thousand of thousands of varying views. 

Do look at it Tom! there, just shut one eye, 

And close to this hole let the other draw nigh. 

Now give but a turn, or a touch, or a shake, 

And behold what new figures and forms you 
can make! 

Keep looking, keep turning, and looking. “ Ye 
powers,” 

You exclaim, and “ Good gracious, what mil- 
lions of flowers! 

Methinks I’m unwinding a long roll of prints, 

Which they stamp upon room paper, carpets, 
or chintz, 

Or such magnified snow-drops it seems to 
create, 

As the Encyclo describes in the plate. 

Pray what is inside, that brings forth such cre- 
ations, 

And multiplies thousands of new combinations? 

In the very same mould every figure is cast, 

And Dg each differs wide as can be from the 


t. 
Sometimes they begin ficm the centre to 
chan 


Sometimes from tle border their parts they 
arrange: 

Sometimes they take leave with a lingering 
motion, 

Or dart into view like a fish from fhe ocean. 

But tell me, how far will this long series run? 

Say, is it not wound up? will it never be done?” 


No, no, Tom, you talk like an ignorant goat, 
Come hear me explain the philosophy o’t. 


Take a couple of mirrors,—no, stay, I forgot, 
You’ve but one in the world—oh well that mat» 
ters not. 
I’ve another—now let them be set face to face, 
Join’d below—but at top let them open a 
space. » 
Now snatch from Maria the rose she‘is wear- 


ang 
While I hold the mirrors (well done, you are 
daring!) 


Hold now the same rose, with its leaves all 
complete, 

Just where at an angle the two mirrors meet— 

And then, where the mirrors reflect, under- 


neath, 
You will see a most perfeet and beautiful 
wreath, 


And such is the myst’ry and principle, Tom, 

Which they have borrow’d this wonderful in- 
strument from, " 

Within that tin tube you will find by inspect- 


ing, 4 
At an angle two small looking-glasses reflect- 


ing. x 
Then in lieu of the rose there are small bits of 
lass, ; 
of all colours and sizes and shapes in a mass. 
Now for ev’ty appearance these pieces pre 
sent, 
A circular six-fold reflection is lent, : 
And the least agitation these pieces sustam, 
Breaks up the old shapes, and forms new ones 


a ’ 
Why Pve heard a great mathematician declare, 
Who is deeper in such things than you and I 

are 
That if ever since Adam was form’d from the 

ground, : 

There was some one whoturn’d a kaleidoscope 
round, ; 
And brought a new figure each second to view, 
There might never in all points, resembling, 

be two. 

But now let us leave permutations and come 
Binations for thoughts we like better, dear 

Tom. 

We are poets—and poets dun’t oft take to 
counting, ; 
But on tropes and similes love to be mounting. 
Let us glance at this toy with a poet’s fond 


eye, 
And = gather a moral we'll soberly try. 
Say, what is this world that we live in below? 
A kaleidoscope only—a plaything for show. 
Like the vanishing figures before us, we men, 
Just melt into being and melt out again, 
Perhaps our whole lives, like those figures 
supply, 
A moment’s amusement to some anxious eye, 
That peeps from an opening in yen distant 
sphere, 
And fistlesly views us while glimmering here. 
But why at this thought so subdu’d do you 
seem? 
We may wake up elsewhere—though ‘tis here 
but a dream! 
Then, my friend, let us aim, with unwearying 
strife, 
To perfeet this fleeting kaleidoscope, life, 
And ev’n if ’tis figure and colour alone, 
Let us shape it and brighten it well—till ’tis 
flown! 
CAMBRIDGE. 


IMPROMPTU, 
On seeing the marquis of Anglesea at ¢ 
ball. 


To balls a victim, and to balls a slave, 
He goes to balls with one foot in the grave.* 


_ * He lost one leg at Waterloo, which was bu- 
in form. 
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‘Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
From the London Examiner. 

Historical Pictures voted by the 
Congress of America to adorn the 
capitol.—** The proposition of com- 
memorating, on the first of January, 
the Independence of America, by 
adorning the capitol with four great 
historical pictures, representing the 
four great leading points of the war 
that secured their freedom, was pas- 
sed through Congress by a trium- 
phant majority, and the president 
was empowered to employ the pre- 
sident of the New-York academy to 
paint four pictures, eighteen feet 
by twelve, and limited to no price.” 

This is an extract ofa letter from 
New-York, Feb. 14, upon which 
the editor of the Examiner makes 
the following remarks. 

And how much longer will Eng- 
land turn her back with stupid apa- 
thy against all propositions for the 
public commemoration of great 
events by historical painting? Has 
she nothing worthy to commemo- 
rate? And even now, when there is 
an opportunity to employ the genius 
of the country to illustrate its great- 
ness by pictures in the Waterloo 
and Trafalgar monuments, it is on 
the point of being decided that a 
senseless column, and a more sense- 
less tower, are the most fit objects 
on which genius can display itself to 
illustrate such great events. 

The American congress have 
done themselves honor by their en- 
ergy and decision; andif they wish 
to do good to their country, they 
must not end here; they must not be 
content with one vote of four pic- 
tures, but persevere and adorn in 
succession all their public buildings 
by successive votes, so that the 
young American artists, studying in 
this country and in others, may go 
on with the glorious certainty of be- 
ing employed, if they display genius 
on their retura home. The Ameri- 
ean eongress have done more for 


Worron. 


the arts of America, by the confi- 
dence this single vote will give, 
than if they had founded academies 
in every town, or sent one hundred 
students to Europe for improve- 
ment. Success attend their ener- 
gy and sense! Not all the examples 
in France and in Italy, to which our 
nobility crowd for refinement, and 
where every church and hall and 
public building is filled with pic- 
tures, have ever had the least ef. 
fect! Is it notstrange that they will 
return home without ambition to 
help their own glorious country, or 
to rival such examples? No; they 
leave their taste behind, and when 
they come to Englamd, content 
themselves with filling their draw- 
ing-rooms with the boisterous bes- 
tialities of Dutch boors. -Is it not 
strange that men educated with the 
utmost care, delicate to a pitch of 
pain—polite, sensible, accomplish- 
ed, informed, spirited and honoura- 
ble, should hang their walls with 
the drunken vulgarities of Dutch- 
men’ Have they no desire to see 
the deeds of the country which they 
adorn developed by painting? Haye 
they nowish to rival Italy or Greece? 
Not all the advice, not all the en- 
treaty, not all the arguments, of 
all the enlightened part of the 
country, have ever had the slightest 
effect on the British government to 

t painting; and now America, 
with a foresight and energy worthy 
of Greece, has set them an exam- 
ple, it should have been their glory 
to set her. In contrast to this pro- 
mising state of American patronage, 
let us just state the consequences of 
the past and present, and probable 
continuance of English encour- 
agement. See Stothard, with his 
beautiful fancy condemned the 
whole of his anxious life to drudge 
for booksellers, to feed his children 
and himself. Not all the pictures 
Northcote ever painted for the 
Shakspeare gallery, and which sold 
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as high as sir Joshua’s, ever procu- 
red him a commission from govern- 
ment; and he has declined into the 
vale of life, forced for a subsistence 
to flatter imbecility and give expres- 
sion to blocks. Opie died in a simi- 
lar condition. Wilson escaped from 
starvation, by taking shelter as li- 
brarian to the academy. Proctor 
died of want; and Barry hopeless of 
all public support or employment 
from government, painted the Adel- 
phi for nothing, and earned his food 
by making petty etchings for ob- 
scure print-sellers after his day’s la- 
bour was over!—See Fuseli! his ex- 
travagancies of style sneered at by 
those who could not comprehend his 
beauties, after having made a gigan- 
tic effort in the Milton Gallery, was 
saved from ruin by a few friendly 
purchasers,’ and condemned to be- 
come the keeper of idle boys, to 
save himself from patrons and a jail! 
—Did West’s picture, purchased by 
the gallery for 300 guineas, with all 
its success, ever procure its author 
a commission from government, any 
desire from any nobleman or gen- 
tleman or public body or corpora- 
tion, to possess a production of his 
hand? Alas, no.—West was thirty 
years without a commission; and af- 
ter being fifty years in the country, 
his salary from the king has been 
taken from him. Glorious condi- 
tion for the president of the Royal 
Academy! And does Haydon, with 
all his devotion, expect a betier 
fate, when his picture of Solomon 


hung for a week unsold, and would . 


have hung so for ever, had not two 
Devonshire friends taken pity on 
such a reward for his enthusiasm, 
advanced the adequate price to 
save him from ruin, and took a pic- 
ture they did not want, that the feel- 
ings of the artist might be spared? 
Surely this condition of things is 
not just. Individuals have done all 
individuals can be expected to do: 
it is the government that ought and 
must assist the historical painters, 
commanding pictures, and giving 
situations, with which they abound. 
Ali the efforts by which the coun- 


try has been proved capable have 
been the result of the spontaneous 
devotion of individuals without re- 
ward or without the hope of it. Bar- 
ry painted the Adelphi for nothing! 
Hogarth gave a picture to the 
Foundling for nothing! and West, 
Barry, Dance, and Reynolds, offer- 
ed to adorn St. Paul’s without re- 
muneration, and yet were refused! 
In no country can such instances of 
martyred devotion, such adhesive 
perseverance, such firmness, such 
enthusiasm, be shown; it is totally 
unexampled in the history of the 
art; and yet to the works of these 
neglected men are the government 
and prince obliged to refer, when 
asked by foreigners for the histori- 
cal productions ofthe country. At 
one time you every where heard—- 
(but this prejudice is fast dying 
away,) you heard every where that 
destruction must attend any one 
who became an historical painter. 
Apprehension generally produces 
the very effects it dreads; and thus 
the nobility incapacitated them- 
selves from making any efforts, from 
the nervous notion that it would be 
without effect. ‘ You are an histo- 
rical painter,” said the grand duke 
Nicholas to Haydon: ‘ In what pub- 
lic building are your pictures?” 
What a natural question for a for- 
eign prince! Had a British prince 
asked a foreign historical painter 
where he could see his works, it 
would not have been quite so diffi- 
cult to have answered his royal high- 
ness. 

Great National Picture —I have 
lately seen the painting by colonel, 
Trumbell, “representing the De- 
claration of Independence,” which 
is said to contain “ portraits of forty 
seven of the members present in 
Congress on that memorable occa- 
sion.” 

This picture has been drawn by 
direction of Congress, and is now 
submitted to public inspection by 
permission of the government. 

It is not my intention to examine 
the merits of this production as 2 


, ee 











specimen of the arts. It may, per- 
haps, be a very pretty picture, but is 
certainly no representation of the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
errors in point of fact, with which it 
abounds, ought to exclude it from 
the walls of the capitol, where its 
exhibition will hereafter give to the 
mistake of the artist the semblance 
and authority of historical truth. 
- The manifest intention of Con- 
gress, in directing the preparation 
of this picture was to perpetuate 
accurate recollections of one of the 
greatest events in history, and to 
hand to posterity correct resem- 
blances of the men who pronounced 
our separation from Great Britain. 
In tracing such a sketch, the fancy 
of the painter has a very limited in- 
dulgence. Some latitude is allow- 
ed him, as respects design and em- 
bellishment; but the very object of 
his effort enjoins a scrupulous adhe- 
rence to fact, in all that regards the 
actors and main incidents of his sub- 
ject. If he overleaps this bounda- 
ry, he violates the plain rules of pro- 
priety and common sense; and his 
_ piece sinks from the grade of a great 
historical painting into a sorry, 
motley, mongrel picture, where 
truth and fiction mingle, but cannot 
be discriminated. To make the “na- 
tional painting”’ in question subser- 
vient to a display of the likeness of 
any American, however distinguish- 
ed, who was not both a member of 
Congress and present in that body 
when Independence was declared, 
is no less ridiculous than it would 
be to introduce into it the head of 
lord Chatham, or that of Col. Barre. 
Among “the portraits of forty- 
seven of the members present in 
Congress on that memorable occa- 
sion,” colonel Trumbull has given 
those of George Clinton of New- 
York, and Benjamin Rush and 
George Clymer of Pennsylvania.— 
Now, the truth happens to be, that 
neither of these gentlemen was 
present when Independence was 
declared, and never gave a vote for 
or against the Declaration. Mr. 
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Clinton, if Iam not mistaken, was 
appointed a general in June, 1776, 
and was serving, when Congress 
pronounced our severance from 
Great Britain, in a military capaci- 
ty, in the province of New-York,— 
Messrs. Rush and Clymer were not 
elected to Congress until the 20th 
of July, 1776, that is to say, sixteen 
days after the final passage of the 
Declaration, and nineteen days sub- 
sequent to its approval in commit- 
The names of the 
two gentlemen last mentioned, to- 
gether with those of James Smith, 
George Taylor and James Ross, ap- 
pear among the signatures to the 
Declaration of Independence in 
consequence of the following cir- 
cumstances:—On the 19th day of 
July, 1776, (the day before the elec- 
tion of Mr. Rush, and his associates 
above mentioned) Congress passed 
a resolution that each of its mem- 
bers should sign that instrument. 
It was not, however, engrossed on 
parchment and prepared for signa- 
tures until the 3d of August. The 
new members from Pennsylvania 
having taken their seats in the in- 
terim, signed the Declaration in 
obedience to the resolution of the 
house. 

The persons who are believed to 
have been present when the inde- 
pendence was declared, and whose 
portraits do not appear in the paint- 
ings of colonel Trumbull, are— 

Henry Wisner, of New-York; 
John Hart, of New-Jersey; John 
Morton and Charles Humphreys, 
of Pennsylvania; Caesar Rodney, of 
Delaware; Thomas Stone, of Mary- 
land; Thomas Nelson, Jun. Rich- 
ard Lightfoot Lee, and Carter Brax- 
ton, of Virginia, John Penn, of 
North Carolina; Button Gwinnet 
and Lyman Hall, of Georgia. 

That portraits of these distin- 
guished men are not contained in 
the piece is not a fault of the artist, 
who has been unable to obtain ‘ac- 
curate likenesses of them. But it 
is particularly to be regretted, that 
an authentic representation of Ov- 
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sar Rodney, of Delaware, could not 
have been found to substitute for 
one of the faces which have no pre- 
tensions toa place. To the vote of 
this gentleman, on the 4th of July, 
and to the accidental or intentional 
absence from their seats of Robert 
Morris, of Pennsylvania, and John 
Dickenson, also of Pennsylvania, 
(not of Delaware, as the artist has 
it in his prospectus, ) it is owing that 
the vote of the states was unanimous 
in favour of the national charter on 
its final adoption. The delegates 
of Delaware present in Congress on 


the Ist of July, when the Declara- . 


tion of Independence passed in com- 
mittee of the whole, were divided in 
opinion—Mr. heed, one of the at- 
tending delegates from that state, 
being against the measure, and Mr. 
M’Kean, the other attending dele- 
gate, being for it. The vote of Penn- 
sylvania, in committee of the whole 
was unfavourable to independence, 
Mess. Morris, Dickenson, Willing, 
aad Humphreys, declaring against 
it, in opposition to Messrs. Franklin, 
Morton and Wilson. 

I have thought proper to offer 
these few remarks, both because 
the permission given by the govern- 
ment to exhibit the painting in N. 
York, seems to be an invitation to 
dispassionate criticism, and because 
the artist still has time before the 
removal of his picture, to make it, 
if practicable, accord with histori- 
cal truth. To exhibit it in its pre- 
sent form on the walls of the capi- 
tol at Washington, would be a se- 
vere satire on our ignorance of our 
own history, and would justly ex- 
pose our legislative councils to the 
scoffs and sneers of every intelligent 
foreigner who may visit us. 

DeETEcTOR. 

Mr. TruMBuct returns his 
thanks to ‘ Detector,” for having 
given him an opportunity of layigag 
before the public some account of 
the origin and progress of the Paint- 
ing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
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dence, which he could not otherwise 
have done, without being liable to 
censure for egotism. 

After the termination of the war of 
the revolution, Mr. T. determined to 
study the art of painting, for the pur- 
pose of recording the great events 
and great men of that period. In the 
year 1786, the paintings of the bat- 
tle of Bunker’s Hill, and the attack 
on Quebec, were finished, were seen 
by and received the must flattering 
approbation of, the first artists and 
connoisseurs in England, France, 
Germany, and Prussia. Consider- 
ing the success of his general plan 
thus secured, he proceeded to de- 
termine the other subjects which 
should form his series; and among 
these the-Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was considered as the most 
important. 

At this time, Mr. Trumbull en- 
joyed the friendship and hospitality 
of Mr. Jefferson, then minister of 
the United States at Paris; and 
it was under his roof, and with the 
aid of his advice, that the arrange- 
ment and composition of this picture 
was settled. In the following sum- 
mer of 1787, the head of Mr. Johr 
Adams, then minister of the United 
States in London, was painted, a 
few days previous to his return from 
his mission; and shortly after the 
head of Mr. Jefferson was painted in 
Paris. 

The question immediately occur- 
red, which ‘‘ Detector’ has so 
shrewdly discovered, who were the 
men actually present on the 4th of 
July? The journals of Congress are 
silent; it would be dangerous to 
trust the memory of any one—and 
the only prudent resource was to 
take as a general guide, the signa- 
tures to the original instrument, 
although it was as well known 
to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. T. then 
as it is now to the sagacious ‘“ De- 
tector,”’ that there were on that in- 
strument the names of several gen- 
tlemen who were not actually pre- 
sent on the 4th of July; and also, 








that several gentlemen were then 
present who never subscribed their 
names. 

The record was therefore taken as 
a general guide; and with regard to 
all the most important characters 
represented in the painting, there 
was, and (begging my sagacious 
friend’s pardon) there is no doubt. 

In 1789 Mr T. arrived in this town 
from Europe, and passed the winter 
here, Congress being then in ses- 
sion. Here the portraits of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, Koger Sherman, 
Lewis Morris, Francis Lewis, &c. 
&c. were painted, and at this time he 
was informed that George Clinton, 
then governor, had been a member 
present in Congress on the 4th of 
July, although his name.was not 
among those subscribed to the 
instrument. He therefore waited 
on governor Clinton to ascertain 
the fact, and was by him assured that 
he was present on that memorable oc- 
easion. The governor consented 
with pleasure to sit for his portrait— 
and on this testimony the portrait 
was painted. 

This session of Congress was 
peculiarly important, and had col- 
lected in this city many eminent 
men; military as well as civil; and 
Mr. T. thus had a fair opportunity 
not only of advancing the picture 
in question, but of collecting the ma- 
terials for other subjects. He was 
of course well known to president 
Washington, and to all the distin- 
guished characters of the day. He 
made it his duty, and his business, 
to ask the advice and criticism of 
all those who did him the honour to 
sit for their portraits; and not only 
the Declaration of Independence, 
but the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton, and the surrender of 
Yorktown, were very much advan- 
ced under the eye, with the criti- 
cism, and with the approbation, of 
the men who had been the great ac- 
tors in the several scenes. | 

In May, 1790, Mr. T. went to 
Philadelphia, where, during three 
months, he added considerably to 
his stock of materials.-Here he was 
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informed that Mr. Thomas Willing 
was a member present in Congress 
on the 4th of July, although his 
name was not on the list of signa- 
tures. On application to Mr. Wil- 
ling, he assured Mr. T. that he was 
present but opposed to the measure, 
and therefore had not signed.—Mr. 
T. did not feel it to be his duty to re- 
cord only those who had been sup- 
porters of the measure, and there- 
fore requested Mr. W. to sit, which 
he did. 

In November of the same year, 
Mr. T. went to Boston and New- 
Hampshire, and obtained portraits 
from the life of John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, R. T. Paine, Jo- 
siah Bartlett, and many others. 

In February 1791, he went te 
Charleston, S. C. and obtained from 
the life, portraits of Edward Rut- 
ledge and Thomas Heyward—and 
copies of pictures of Thomas Lynch, 
and Arthur Middleton, who were 
dead—as well as many heads of 
men eminent in other scenes, mili- 
tary as well as civil, which entered 
into his plan. On his return, he 
went to Yorktown, in Virginia, and 
made a correct drawing of the 
scene of lord Cornwallis’s surren- 
der—at Williamsburg, obtained a 
portrait from the life of George 
Wythe, &. Xe. 

Mr. T. afterwards made two 
visits to the east, went to Saratoga, 
and passed the winters of 1792 and 
3 in Philadelphia, where congress 
then sat—always endeavouring to 
obtain correct information; and 
when men whose memory it was de- 
sirable to preserve, were dead, 
using all the means in his power, 
to obtain from their surviving friends 
whatever memorial existed. 

During this period Mr. T. had, 
and solicited, no other patronage or 
assistance in his arduous underta- 
king than subscriptions for those 
prints which have been long since 
published from his pictures of the 
death of Warren and Montgomery. 

He was known, during these four 
see to be employed in this pursuit. 

e enjoyed the friendship and ad- 
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vice of the most eminent men in the 
country, and he was not idle. The 
men of those days are now almost 
all gone to their reward; and but for 
the indefatigable perseverance of 
Mr. T. in a pursuit which his 
friends often smiled at as visionary, 
it would at this moment be impossi- 
ble to obtain even such imperfect 
pictures as ‘‘ Detector” considers 
this to be. 

One word more to this most esti- 
mable, kind and impartial critic. 
Two years ago Mr. T. was advised 
to submit the small picture of this 
subject (to which ail that has been 
said refers) to the view of the go- 
vernment, in the expeciation that 
it might attract their attention. In 
consequence, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the surrender of lord 
Cornwallis, the battle of Trenton, 
and that of Princeton, were taken 
to Washington, and, by permission 
of the Speaker, hung up in the Hall 
of the Representatives, where they 
remained subject to criticism for se- 
veral days—and there is no doubt 
that the honourable testimony borne 
to their authenticity and correct- 
ness by many cotemporaries in both 
houses of Congress, as well as by 
Mr. Madison, then president, and 
Mr. Monroe, then secretary of state, 
was the cause of that employment 
which is the source of undissembled 
satisfaction to Mr. T. and which, 
he proudly trusts, gives him a title 
to be remembered hereafter with 
the events which it has been the 
occupation, and is now the delight, 
of his life to have so commemorated. 

Mr. T. still solicits candid and li- 
beral criticism, and will thank any 
person who wili point out an error 
in his work, and kindly supply him 
with the means of informatien by 
which he may correct it. But he 
holds malignity and envy in pro- 
found contempt. 

New-York, 19th Oct. 1818. 

Col. Trumbull’s painting of the 
Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, was exhibited in New-York 
one day for the benefit of the Deaf 





and Dunib Institution lately estab- 
lished there—The receipts were 350 
dollars, from 1328 persons. 

In our number for Sept. 1817, 
the reader will find a very interest- 
ing letter from the late governor 
M‘Kean respecting the names of 
the persons who signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Reports from Washington men- 
tion a very civil and elegant letter 
from the Prince Regent of Great 
Britain, to the hon. J. Q. Adams, 
requesting him at the christening of 
the last child of the British minister, 
Mr. Bagot, to become the proay of 
his royal highness, as godfather to 
the infant. 

It is mentioned in a letter from 
Louisville in Kentucky, dated the 
26th of October, that there are 25 
Steam Boats now plying between 
that place and New-Orleans—and 
that seventeen more are on the 
stocks, of which one is of seven 
hundred, and several from three to 
five-hundred tons. The fare for 
passengers down from Louisville to 
New-Orleans, a distance of sixteen- 
hundred miles, is seventy-five dol- 
lars, and the fare for the same dis- 
tance up is an hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. Children from two 
to ten years old, half price; those 
under two years, one fourth; ser- 
vanis half price; way passengers 
twelve cents per mile. 


A boy asked Dr. Burgess, the 
preacher, ‘ if he would have a light?’ 
‘No, child’ said the doctor, ‘1 am 
one of the lights of the world.’ ‘I 
wish then,’ replied the boy, ‘ you 
were hung up at the end of our al- 
ley, for it is a devilish dark one!’ 


The lodgings of a Dandy were 
lately robbed of a pair of stays, a 
smelling bottle, two pair of artificial 
eye brows, and a white surtout, in 
a pocket of which there were three 
love letters, written to himself, in 
his own hand writing. 
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